' Why money? To provide the determined Afghan 
rebels and their friends in Afghan villages with the 
wherewithal to buy food, clothing and other basic 
necessities. It's the CIA's way of combating the 
Soviet's "depopulation strategy," which seeks to 
murder or drive out any Afghan who doesn't 
support Russia's puppet regime. 

THE ESTIMATED population of Afghanistan 
when the Soviets invaded at Christmastime 1979 
was 15 million. Fully alhird of that number no 
longer live in the country. One million have been 
killed in the fighting; most of the rest are in 
burgeoning refugee camps along the Afghan 
border in western Pakistan. 

The Russian strategy has been obvious to the 
Afghan mujaheddin. Villages they cannot control 
and those whose residents are suspected of aidingr 
the rebels are brutalized. Crops are destroyed, 
suspected mujaheddin informants are tortured and 
executed. Sometimes the Soviets resort to 
Indiscriminately strafing such villages from 
helicopter gunships. And, too often, Soviet troop* 
have marched in and massacred every man, 
woman and child in the village. 

Meanwhile, areas the Soviets control are made 
livable. Markets for food and other goods thrive 
there. Russians even help cultivate the crops. It if 
in these areas that the CIA's counterfeit money has: 
been put to good use. 

♦*We are^usitlg the Russians' own supply system 
agi inst them," gloated one CIA source. "We don't 
i«st provide this money to buy food for the rebels 
and 'friendlies' from these approved markets - we 
also encourage the mujaheddin to use the afghani 
money to corrupt the Soviet soldiers. Buy 
ammuniUon from them. Buy clothing and food 
from Soviet quartermasters. Get the money 
circulating." 

THE MUJAHEDDIN have been delighted with 
the program. As usual, though, a fair amount of 
graft goes on when the CIA's bogus bills arrive in 
Pakistan. Since not even the Afghans thepiselves , 
can tell the difference, these bills are sold for their 
full value in Peshawar and Quetta, the two gateway 
cities used by the mujaheddin as headquarters fof . 
strikes inside nearby Afghanistan. 

Another source familiar with the program said 
that CIA analysts realized that if the Soviets 
succeeded in making areas friendly to the 
mujaheddin inhospitable, the rebels would 
eventually lay down their arms. "If a teenage 
guerrilla has no cousin left in Afghanistan, no hom^r 
where he used to live, nothing to fight for — he 
might not fight," this source observed. 

That's why, he added, the Soviets have been 
"strafing fields at planting time, planting a few 
mines in other fields and leaving toys for chlldrei 
that blow up when they're picked up." 

And so the caravans of cash continue to make the 
long joumeyJhrough forbidding mountain passes 
into the villages, as much a weapon in this war as 
those loaded up with arms and ammunition. 
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alphabets 
created 



The Aetitmy ot Beimh 
Ma of the DRA h«f crMt- 
•d tUndard alphabets 
for Nooriitanl, I'aihaie 
and Baluchi languagea. 

A •pokeaman of the 
academy aald that the wo- 
rk l( bated on the party 



and ttate policy to devel- 
op the languages and lit- 
erattire of the different 
nationalities. 

Problems of compiling 
text-books and scientific 
works in the said langu- 
ages will be solved later. 
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By STEVEN R. WEISMAN 

special to The New York Times 

KABUL, Afghanistan, April 27 — The 
Government, celebrating the ninth an- 
niversary of Communist control, ac- 
knowledged today that it had failed to 
achieve a cease-fire in the Afghan civil 
war. 

The Government also accused the 
United States and Pakistan of forcibly 
preventing the return of millions of 
refugees from camps in Pakistan, 
using what diplomats said was un- 
usually harsh language. 

"The enemies of our country want to 
stop our progress," said the Afghan 
Defense Minister, Lieut. Gen. Mo- 
hammed Rafie, accusing Washington 
of "intervention in the internal affairs 
of Afghanistan." 

The anniversary celebration fea- 
tured a parade of weapons, troops, 
floats and tens of thousands of march- 
ers. Thousands more lined the route, 
and in the reviewing stand were 
numerous dignitaries and officials, in- 
cluding representatives of the Soviet 
linion. 

The parade began wiih goose-step- 
ping battalions from all branches of the 
armed forces, including a battalion of 
women. Soviet-built helicopters and 
jets flew overhead. But diplomats said 
the military display was smaller than 
the one last year, apparently in keeping 
w 1 the theme of national reconcilia- 
tion. ^ . 

In fact, reconciliation was the domi- 
nant theme, with much of the parade 
and the city decorated with a new flag 
depicting two clasped hands and call- 
ing for peace. Several floats in the pa- 
rade were in the shape of giant doves, 
some with school children in white 
shouting "we want peace." 

Not all the displays were conciliato- 
ry, however. One group of marchers 
carried sinister-looking, oversize fig- 
ures wearing black capes and stove- 
pipe hats decorated in the Stars and 
Stripes, wielding whips and forcing 
children to march under the weight of 
chains. At one point they dragged an 
American flag on the ground. The audi- 
ence applauded mildly as they 
marched by. 

The anniversary observance was 
filled with assurances from the Gov- 
ernment that the ruling People's 
Democratic Party commanded the 
support of everyone except a small, 
misguided element carrying out crimi- 
nal acts with funds from the United 
States. 

Afghan officials continue to maintain 
that they are not initiating attacks 
against the rebels and are only fighting 
back when fired upon. But Western dip- 
lomats asserted that Soviet troops are 



carrying out major operations in sev- 
eral parts of the country, including one 
attempt to "depopulate" the northern 
border area with extensive air strikes. 

Fitting at a High Level 

The Afghan leader, Najib, declared 
on Jan. 15 that Government troops 
would stop shooting and asked the 
rebels to do the same. But by all ac- 
counts the fighting has remained at a 
high level in the last three months. If 
anything, diplomats said, the rebels 
have sought to step up their attacks. 

Western diplomats said fighting was 
taking place in Logar Province south of 
Kabul and in the cities of Kandahar in 
the south and Herat in the east, near 
the Iran border. In addition, Soviet 
press reports have made what diplo- 
mats consider to be an unusual admis- 
sion that Afghan rebels attacked 
across the Soviet border in the north, 
killing two border guards. 

Despite the anti-American toior of 
the celebration today, diolomats said 
they were struck by the relatively mild 
tone taken toward the Afghan rebels, 
who have been fighting the Afghan 
Government since the coup of April 27, 

1978. The Soviet Union sent thousands 
of troops into Afghanistan at the end of 

1979, saying the Kabul Government 
had asked for help in fighting the insur- 
gents. As the Soviet troops moved into 
the country, a three-month-old Afghan 
Government was overthrown. 

In the past the rebels were de- 
nounced as "bandits" and "counter- 
revolutionaries" but since the procla- 
mation of the cease-fire the rebels have 
officially been described as "mis- 
guided brothers" who have been in- 
vited to share power with the Govern- 
ment. How much power is one of the 
central issues in dispute at intermit- 
tent peace talks in Geneva. 

American Journalists Invited 
For the first time since the Soviet 
Union sent troops into Afghanistan, the 
Government invited American journal- 
ists to observe the anniversary of the 
military coup that brought the Commu- 
nists to power. Since then there have 
been four different Communist re- 
gimes, with the current one under Mr. 
Najib taking over only last May. 

It was at the last celebration of the 
April Revolution, as the coup is called 
here, that the President at the time, Ba- 
brak Karmal, failed to appear, starting 
rumors — later proven accurate — 
that he was on his way out. 

In the last year Moscow has been 
looking for a negotiated peace and to 
withdraw its troops. In the Geneva ne- 
gotiations, the Soviet Union has offered 
to withdraw its troops, now estimated 
to number 120,000, within 18 months if 
the United States and Pakistan im- 
mediately ended their assistance to the 
Afghan rebels. The covert American 
aid is said to amount to several hun- 
dred million dollars a year. 
The Uxiited States and Pakistan re- 



jected the offer, demanding a seven- 
month timetable for a Soviet withdraw- 
al. 

Refugees Ignore Appeal 

In his appeal in January, Mr. Najib 
asked the estimated 250,000 Afghan 
rebels — most of them fighting only in- 
termittently or in reserve — to lay 
down their arms. He also called on Af- 
ghan refugees in neighboring countries 
to return home. The Kabul Govern- 
ment estimates the number of refugees 

at two million; the United States puts 
the number at nearly five million — 
nearly a third of the Aghan. 

According to Government figures re- 
leased this week, only 44,000 refugees 
have returned home. Western diplo- 
mats said this number was exagger- 
ated but an Asian diplomat said it 
sounded plausible because it was so 
small. 

In addition the Government asserts 
that 21,000 guerrillas have joined the 
Government and another 100,000 are 
"in negotiations" to join, and that 5,500 
prisoners have been released. Western 
diplomats and rebel leaders in Paki- 
stan say these figures are highly inflat- 
ed. NYT 4/28 



By STEVEN R. WEISMAN 

Special to The New York Times 

HERAT, Afghanistan, May 5 — • • • 
Lying on a scrubbly plain less than 60 
miles from the borders of Iran and the 
Soviet Union, Herat, a city of about 
150,000, has become a major outpost in 
the war between the Soviet-backed 
Government in Kabul and the insur- 
gents. 

Western diplomats and guerrilla 
leaders say the combat in and around 
Herat has been intense for several 
years, with control of the city swinging 
back and forth between the guerrillas 
and the Government. A State Depart- 
ment report several months ago said, 
"Destruction may have been worse in 
Herat than in any other city" in Af- 
ghanistan. 

But a visit to the city's main bazaar 
and other areas on Monday and today ^ 
showed damage to have been either 
minimal or repaired. Residents inter- 
viewed at random said that fighting in 
the city had subsided in the last year or 
two but that it was stronger in the sur- 
rounding countryside. • • • 

Last weekend, for example, an ex- 
perienced diplomat in Kabul said he 
had heard a rumor that the main 
mosque in Herat had recently been de- 
stroyed in fighting, and he asked a jour- 
nalist to find out if it was true. 

The mosque, a towering monument 
of intricate mosaic and stonework in 
the center of town, is largely intact now| 
except for some damage to an archway 
from a guerrilla rocket that struck it in 
JNovember 1985. 
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Soviet and Afghan forces have ap- 
parently shifted tactics since January, 
when they called for a cease-fire and 
offered incentives to the insurgents to 
lay down their arms and to millions of 
refugees to return home. 

That the cease-fire failed can be seen 
and heard here as distant gunfire thun- 
ders day and night. But the goal of es- 
tablishing secure zones and offering 
benefits to defectors was everywhere 
in evidence. • • • 

Even if 40,000 refugees have re- 
turned, Western diplomats say, this is 
less than 1 percent of the five million 
Afghans believed to have fled. Afghani- 
stan's prewar population was about 15 
million. 

The Government also maintains that 
it has "freed" 1,600 of Afghanistan's 
38,000 villages by establishing special 
reconciliation commissions that invite 
returnees and guerrillas to join the 
Government side. mvt ^ i 
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By Rone Tempest 

HERAT: Soviet army artillery thundered 
in the distant hills, near the border with 
Iran. But the Shia Moslems of this ancient 
city in the northwest corner of Afghanistan 
gathered for evening prayers, as they have 
for more than a thousand years, in the 
majestic Masjid-I-Jami Mosque. 

Not far away, the main market in the old 
city throbbed with activity as shoppers 
bought rhubarb, lamb, rice and raisins for 
the evening meal. 

It was the fifth day of the Ramadan fast, 
a period dunng which the Moslem faithful 
are prohibited from eating or drinking any- 
thing in daylight hours. 

Out in the countryside, the seven-year 
war that pits Soviet and Afghan govern- 
ment forces against Mujahideen rebels 
continues unabated. 

But people in Herat and Kabul — West- 
em reporters were permitted to visit both 
this week — say the fighting is much dimi- 
nished, particularly in the past six months. 

Soviet strategy is to secure and pacify the 
two cities by throwing up "ring of steel" 
defences around them. The strategy 
appears to be working, though at a huge 
cost in terms of men and material. 

The defensive effort appears to be borne 
largely by the estimated 115,000 Soviet 
troops in this country, not the Afghan 
Army. In Herat, Soviet troops were seen 



this week guarding key bridges and the 16 
kilometres of road from the airport with 
T-62 tanks. 

On Tuesday morning, reporters saw two 
large Soviet supply convoys, each of more 
than 100 big tractor-trailer lorries, moving 
into Herat on the road from Qandahar, a 
major city 320 km southeast of Herat . As at 
Kabul, the capital, the Herat airpon was 
busy with Soviet and Afghan cargo air- 
craft. 

In Kabul, the Soviet perimeter defences 
are less obvious than in Herat. But tanks 
are visible on the roads outside. The near- 
by resort town of Paghman, once the scene 
of fierce fighting, appears to have been 
pacified, many of the villas that once 
graced the town are in ruins. 

Damage to Herat and the war's overall 
impact on the city appeared to be much less 
than Western diplomats have indicated in 
reports based on information gathered in 
Kabul and on information supplied by re- 
fugees in Pakistan. 

Reporters found that all the important 
monuments were still standing and mostly 
intact. Although they were not permitted 
to inspect the Musallah Minarets, which 
date to the early 15th century, they could 
see from a distance that all six were 
standing. 

For the past year, Mujahideen comman- 
ders operating out of Peshawar, across the 
frontier in Pakistan, have complained that 
the Soviet defensive rings of armour and 
artillery have blunted their efforts — 
among them Abdul Haq, a commander 
known for his operations in the Kabul area. 

Before the war, nearly 80 percent of 
Afghanistan's 15 million people lived in 
rural areas. But in the seven years since the 
war began, about 3 million have fled to 
neighbouring Pakistan and Iran, emptying 
great areas of the countryside. Others have 
taken refuge in the cities. 

If the Soviet and Afghan government 
forces can maintain control of the cities. 
Western diplomats say, they can control as 
much as 50 percent of the population, 
though as little as 15 percent of the land. 



Situation 'normal' 



Mohammad Khalil Sepoy, secretary of 
the Herat Provincial Committee of the 
People's Democratic Party of Afghanistan, 
the Soviet-backed ruling party, told the re- 
porters: 

"The situation is normal in Herat. We 
still have some problems with regard to 
security. Sometimes, opposing groups... 
loot the people. But most of the time, no- 
thing happens, especially in Herat itself " 

Mr Sepoy, who like an increasing num- 
ber of Afghan party officials was educated 
in the Soviet Union and speaks fluent Rus- 
sian, cited as signs of a return to normalcy 
the repairs being made to the city's streets 
and the recent completion of a 200-bed 
hospital. 

The hospital has been supplied with 
Soviet medicines and equipment. A senior 
official there, Dr Fraidoun Ashk, said the 
number of war-related patients had fallen 
off sharply, from about five a day two years 
ago to 10 a week. 

He confirmed that the hospital had been 
damaged in February by a rebel mortar 



attack. Western diplomatic sources had re- 
ported this weeks earlier. 

Dr Ashk said the attack was unusual, 
and "from far away." He said a hospital 
medical technician was killed. Windows in 
one wing, shattered by the mortar fire, 
were still out on Tuesday when three 
American reporters called at the hospital. 

Several patients said they had been 
wounded in villages far away. Gous 
Ahmed, a boy of 12. said he and a group of 
companions were playing on the roof of his 
home when they were caught in crossfire 
between rebels and government forces. 
One boy was killed, Ahmed said, he him- 
self was wounded in the thigh. 

Party workers assigned to escort the re- 
porters through Herat sought to limit their 
questioning of patients and. in general, to 
rule out any reference to the war. 

As for the artillery booming throughout 
the day and night, they either pretended 
they did not hear it or described it as thun- 
der or "soldiers practising." 

At the Masjid-I-Jami Mosque, which 
was once the centre of Islamic scholarship, 
scaffolding has been put up on one side in 
order to repair damage caused by a rocket 
attack in November 1985. Fourteen people 
were killed in the attack. 

Haji Abdullah, custodian of the mos- 
que, said there have been no attacks since. 
On onlv one occasion, he said, has he seen 
rebels of the Mujahideen, and they had 
come to pray. 

HK Standard 5/7 (LA Times 5/6) 



THE NEW YORK TIMES 
By STEVEN R. WEISMAN 

Special to The New York Times 

KHOST, Afghanistan, May 7 — The 
Afghan Government brought foreign 
joumaUsts to this embattled eastern 
border area today to see the wreckage 
of a transport plane said to be carrying 
women, children and other civilians 
when it was downed by an American- 
made rocket last February. 

In an unusually elaborate public 
relations effort, the Government also 
brought charts, displays and witnesses 
to try to prove that the United States 
had recently widened the war in Af- 
ghanistan by introducing sophisticated 
weapons that were killing both civil- 
ians and soldiers. 

Brig. Gop. Gulam Faruk of the Af- 
ghan Army, standing near the plane 
wreckage, said that despite the plane's 
military camouflage markings, "in 
fact it was not a military plane but a 
normal passenger plane with 36 civil- 
ians, including children, all of them 
now dead." 

Two AN-26 military transport planes 
have been shot down near here recent- 
ly, one on Feb. 9 by a surface-to-air 
rocket and another on March 30 by a 
rdcket fired by a Pakistani F-16 jet. 

Western diplomats contend that the 
planes were carrying military person- 
nel and cargo, although some concede 
that the planes may well hav« been 
carrying civilians who had no other 
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means of getting through the area be- 
cause of the fighting. 

Three dozen foreign journalists, 
most of whom flew in from Moscow on 
Wednesday, traveled on a drizzly day 
through muddy fields and past ox carts 
and rice paddies on a schedule that was 
tightly controlled, in part because this 
region is said to be one of the least se- 
cure areas in Afghanistan. 

Nevertheless the visit provided an 
unusual glimpse into the hardships of 
the seven-year-old war between the 
Soviet-backed regime in Kabul and the 
Afghan rebels. 

Although military authorities said 
repeatedly that the Government was in 
control of the entire province of Paktia, 
which contains important supply 
routes from Pakistan for the Afghan 
rebels, there were many signs to the 
contrary. 

The military cargo planes carrying 
the journalists, which were the same 
model as those shot down recently, 
spewed orange flares as they came in 
and out of the area. They also took off 
in a swift spiral that, along with the 
flares, was intended to evade heat- 
seeking missiles launched by the 
rebels. 

As the journalists were carried to the 
town of Khost and to the crash site, 
helicopters flew in circular patterns 
overhead, apparently patrolling for 
guerrillas. At least two loud bursts 
were heard near the airstrip, appar- 
ently from rockets or mortars. 

"Don't worry, it is just dust from the 
wind," said an Afghan official, smiling 
nervously when asked about the puffs 
of smoke 300 yards away. 

Rebels Ejected, Afghans Say 

Inside the town of Khost, which offi- 
cials said had a population of 80,000, re- 
porters were given a briefing empha- 
sizing that the Afghan guerrillas had 
been run out of the surrounding areas. 

But later a member of the kitchen 
staff told a reporter that on the con- 
trary the rebels had controlled many, 
nearby areas and that there were con-| 
stant attacks from rockets and mor- 
tars. At this point an Afghan official 
came up and ordered tbe man away. 

"He is an illiterate old man who does! 
not know anything anything," the offi-|p 
cial said brusquely. 

The visit today appeared to reflect 
the nervousness of Afghanistan over 
the mounting warfare in the border re- 
gion. Air attacks have picked up in the 
last two years, and now Pakistan ^«*|«^ 
charges that there are daily incursions 

Inside its territory, including aerial 
bombardment that has killed 300 civil- 
ians since January. 

But today the Afghan authorities 
maintained that it was Pakistan that 
was sending its planes into Afghan ter- 
rirtory, provoking the skirmishing. 
Military officials asserted there had 
been 20 such violations since the begin- 
nimg of the year. 

"They are lying," General Faruk 
said, referring to the Pakistani claims 



of Afghan bombardments. Asked if anf 
Afghan planes may have have violated 
Pakistani air space, he said, "Maybd 
they have crossed the border, but they 
have never bombarded Pakistani terrl^ 
tory." NYT 5/8 



By RONE TEMPEST 

QARGAH, Afghanistan— Thi« 
has to be one of the world's 
toughest little golf courses, a test- 
ing nine -holer 10 miles outside iht 
Afghan capital of Kabul, where a 
golfer can never be sure if his best 
shot is with a 9 iron or a Kaltshni- 
kov assault rifle. 

Afghan armored troop carriers 
are allowed to play through and 
often do, taking a shortcut to the 
battlefields to confront moujahed- 
een guerrillas fighting the Sovi- 
et-backed government 

The concrete clubhouse was de- 
stroyed by a Soviet tank. 

The ninth green— or "brown" as 
they are called here because they 
are made of sand mixed with oil— is 
nestled under an Afghan artillery 
battery that occasionally booms 
rounds into the nearby Paehman 
range of the snow-capped Hindu 
Kush mountains. 

Given the unusual hazards, it 
was a little surprising on a recent 
morning to find the rocky cours* 




below the Qargah Lake Dam teem*- 
ing with enthusiastic golfers, as 
well as assorted strollers, picnick- 
ers and vendors selling German 
beer, Coca-Cola and Russian ciga- 
rettes, all acting as though they 
were on the back nine of the 
Augusta National. 

Only instead of Amie's Army 
they had the Afghan army, occa- 
sionally peering down at them from 
artillery positions through tripod- 
mounted field glasses. 

Almost all were diplomats and 
aid workers taking advantage of 
the one morning each week when 
the government allows them out of 
the city into the stunningly beauti- 
ful, if dangerous, Afghan country- 
side. 

For more than seven years, Af- 
ghanistan has been embroiled in a 
bloody war between government 
and Soviet troops on one side and 
the moujahedeen rebels on the 
otl^er. Often the war has touched 
the fringes of the Afghan capital 
Until two years ago, when govern- 
ment forces gained the upper hand, 
the Paghman Valley north of Qar- 
gah was the arena of some of the 
war's fiercest fighting, which left 
the once beautiful resort town of 
Paghman in ruins. 

Four years ago, a Japanese dip- 
lomat on his way to play a round of 
golf took a wrong turn and was 
kidnaped by moujahedeen rebels. 
They confiscated the befuddled 
diplomat's car for use against Af- 
ghan and Soviet troops and escort- 
ed him more than 100 miles east 
into Pakistan, where he was finally 
released in Peshawar. 

A U.N. Development Program 
worker stopped going to the golf 
course after she was caught in a 
cross-fire between rebels and gov- 
ernment troops, "bullets whizzing 



The wreckage of an Afghan transport plane, shot down in February, in Khost, Afghanistan. 
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over my head." 

Still, many foreigners in the 
war- weary Afghan capital feel that 
the risks are worth taking, if only 
for a breath of clean air and a stroll 
among the white poplars and pines 
that rim the shores of Qargah Lake. 

"Kabul is like a prisop," ex- 
plained a Polish aid worker out 
walking his basset hound. "Coming 
out here is like a day out of prison." 

"That looks like a gentle 6 iron to 
me," said Ian Mackley, the British 
charge d'affaires in Kabul and a 
regular at the Qargah course. "But 
watch out for the snake pit" 

The "snake pit" on the No. 1 
hole, a gentle dogleg toward an 
artillery position, is an inexplicable 
man-made depression with steep 
stone walls. Although no one has 
ever reported seeing snakes there, 
the hole looks like a place where all 
ancient and cruel Afghan king 
might have dropped a ferenghi 
( foreigner) for a bit of torture. 

Soon after Mackley spoke, his 
playing companion shanked his 
6-iron shot into the snake pit 

"Bloody frustrating," he cursed 
as Mackley, who was two holes up, 
with two holes to play, smiled in 
anticipation of victory. 

Many of the assorted diplomats 
who come to Qargah every Friday 
morning, even blasting sand wedg- 
es through snowdrifts on the cold- 
est days, are here for more than just 
a game of golf. After all, Afghani- 
stan is the home of the "Great 
Game," as Rudyard Kipling de- 
scribed the intrigue and espionage 
between Imperial Russia and the 
British Raj. So many of the diplo- 
mats, frustrated by their wartime 
isolation in the capital, come out 
here to listen for the sounds of war 
and report their findings to their 
home countries. 

Two years ago, when a nearby 
ammunition dump was blown up by 
the rebels, a record number of 
diplomats drove out to the lake. 
Some feigned a round of golf while 
they observed the explosions, A 
carload of Chinese diplomats, how- 
ever, not knowing the difference 
between a 4 wood and a niblick, 
quietly went to the edge of the lake 
and started fishing. 

But the rocky defiles of the 
Afghanistan mountains often play 
tricks with noise, and a loud boom 
may not always be what it seems. 

"One time I heard what I thought 
was steady mortaring," said one 
diplomatic regular on the course. 
"But when I came to the next hole I 
discovered it was just a man chop- 
ping down a tree. One ha* U> be 
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By Richard M. Weintraub 

KABUL, Afghanistan— "How 
sweet the air was, how clear the 
sky," said •the middle-aged Russian, 
recalling his first days in the cool, 
6,000-foot high Afghan capital. 

One of an estimated 9,000 Soviet 
civilians working in Afghanistan, his 
was a romantic's view (rf Moscow's 
venture into the turbulent world of 
Afghanistan, where more than one 
civilization has come to make its 
imprint only to be thrown out by the 
Afghans or another contending 
power. 

Other Russians, he indicated, 
have been less enchanted with the 
Third Work! character of this city- 
that sprawls around the jagged hills 
that bisect it and reaches out to 
touch snow-tipped 15,000-foot- 
mountains on its periphery. 

"Some adjust* some don't," he 
said during a casual conversation. 
"They find it difficult with all the 
dirt, the animals in the streets. The 
bachelors especially find it difficult. 
It is hard for thera to take care of 
themselves— -the. shopping, the 
laundry, the isolation. There are no 
diversions, m restaurants, no rec- 
reation." 

With dependents included, the 
number of Soviet citizens in the Af- 
ghan capital could reach 20,000 or 
more, according to diplomatic and 
Afghan observers, but no one 
seems certain of the exact number. 

They liie in an environment that 
is rich in its natural beauty but 
harsh in its backwardness and oc- 
casional hostility. 

While Russians do riot talk of it, 
the presence of armed Soviet pa- 
trols in the shopping di^rict fre- 
quented by Soviet civilians under- 
scores reports of occasional attacks 
on them by hostile Afghans. No 
Russians were seen in the narrow, 
dark lanes of the traditional bazaars 
during a two-week stay in the Af- 
ghan capital. 

Yet, the Soviet presence is not a 
totally isolated one. 

In the city's three Soviet-style 
housing projects, families stroll 
along sidewalks and shop for veg- 
etables, clothing and other goods in 
roadside markets. 



The compounds are not walled 
Soviets-only enclosures, but are 
five-story apartment blocks where 
Afghan and Soviet families five 
close together, their children play- 
ing together in the playgrounds. 
Numerous armed guards are 
present, however, and cars coming 
into the area are checked for bomb* 
and weapons. 

Afghan officials said any Afghan 
citizen can get an apartment in the 
projects, with priority going to war 
victims, but others suggested that 
they go most often to party or gov- 
ernment officials. 

Some of the units are privately 
owned, and one Soviet reported 
paying 25,000 afghanis for his five- 
room apartment The afghani is val- 
ued at 55 to the dollar on the official 
exchange but gets three times that 
on the legal, open market 

That same bustling market men- 
tality brings the Russians caviar and 
vodka cheaper than in Moscow and 
the latest in western-style jeans, 
stereos and electronic goods from 
Taiwan and Japan. But Kabul's mer- 
chants are not enthralled at having 
the Russians as their most numer- 
ous ;:ustomers. 

"Oh, they are very tight with 
their money," said one merchant. 
"We say 350 for something and 
they will say 150, so we always say 
twice as much as usual and then 
pretend we are giving them a bar- 
gain." 

On Chicken Street, where many 
of Kabul's jewelry and antique 
stores are located, the merchants 
said few Soviet Bloc buyers are in- 
terested in Afghanistan's deep blue 
lapis lazuli. 

"They go for the cut-glass _stuff 
from India or the imitation pearl 
from Japan," one merchant said in 
German. 

For items not available on the 
open market, the. Soviet Embassy 
maintains a small commissary that 
sells items like fish, gherkins and 
black bread that are essential in the 
Russian diet, according to one Rus- 
sian. The embassy also has a movie 
theater and a swimming pool. The 
embassy school runs only to the 
eighth grade, presenting problems 
for families with older children. 

According to one Russian, people 
with dependents are not assigned 
outside of Kabul because of lack of 
utilities and danger from bandits. 

"There are real bandits," he said, 
he said alluding to the Soviet cus- 
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torn of calling antigovernment reb- 
els bandits. "They were here before 
we came." 

While there are occasional 
glimpses of Soviet civilian life, there 
is almost no opportunity to see So- 
viet military life in Afghanistan. Few 
Soviet soldiers are seen in town and 
western diplomats noted that this is 
not necessarily out of fear of repri- 
sals or even of the usual soldier-ci- 
vilian clashes. 

The Red Army isn't like the usuai 
western army," one diplomat said. 
"The Soviet soldier spends his life in 
his camp. If he wants a beer, he goes 
to the camp canteen, not to town." 

Western concentration on the 
Soviet military role and on subjects 
like allegations of drug abuse by 
Soviet soldiers often angers Soviet 
officials working here. 

"Western reporters just seem to 
want to come in behind 'the Iron 
Curtain' to write about Russian 
tanks and helicopters, not to give 
the true picture," one Russian said. 

5/1: 
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By Richard M. Weintraub 
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KABUL, Afghanistan— The Soviet Union is estab- 
lishing a vast network of trade, aid and cultural rela- 
tions with Afghanistan that is more elaborate than its 
military presence and seems intended to endure even if 
some or all of the Soviet soldiers are brought home. 

Afghan Prime Minister Sultan Ali Keshtmand recent- 
ly put the Soviet financial contribution at 40 percent of 
Afghanistan's civilian budget. Other experts estimated 
Moscow now spends more than $300 million a year 
here to provide many day-to-day needs, not counting 
military assistance or support costs for the 9,000 So- 
viet civilian advisers. The Soviets are also seeking to 
inculcate future loyalties by developing a core of Rus- 
sian-speaking Afghans, including thousands of young- 
sters educated in Soviet schools. 

It is a far cry from those early days of the "great 
game" of the late 19th and early 20th century wheo 
British and Russian agents vied for influence with the 
rulers in Kabul as part of the struggle over this moun- 
tainous passageway to thejiches of India and the warm 
waters of the Indian Ocean. 

Today, giant Ilyushin-76s fly in and out dl Kabul'5 
American-built airport daily and huge convoys of Soviet 
trucks make their way south from railheads at the So- 
viet-Afghan frontier, overcoming the natural barrier 
formed by the Hindu Kush mountains that thwarted 
foreign conquerors in the past. 

Much of this traffic is to support the estimated 
115,000 to 120,000 Soviet troops arrayed against Af- 
ghan guerrilla forces battling to oust them and the Mt^ 



ghan government they support in 
Kabul. Some of the Soviet presence 
also undoubtedly is to back an ap- 
parently elaborate political and se- 
curity infrastructure, incl iding So- 
viets seen in Afghan leader Najibul- 
lah's personal bodyguard at the re- 
cent parade. 

But much of the Soviet activity is 
devoted to more than the military 
or political conflicts, as witnessed 
by three American journalists re- 
cently allowed a rare two-week visit 
to see the changes made in Afghan- 
istan since the People's Democratic 
Party seized power nine years ago. 

Where thousands of West Ger- 
man and American aid workers 
once sat in the 1960s and 1970s, a 
more extensive network of Soviet 
technicians now offers counsel in a 
parallel administration at almost 
every government ministry, accord- 
ing to well-informed diplomats.. 

According to one diplomat, Swiss 
experts in Afghanistan to install a 
new power-generating system said 
their Afghan counterparts would 
carefully take notes at each plan- 
ning session but offer no comments, 
apparently to gain time for consul- 
tation with Soviet advisers later. 

At Amerkan-built Kabul Univer- 
sity, there are 50 professors from 
the Soviet Union and another dozen 
from East Germany. ■ 

In the library, the works of Lenin 
sit alongside 1950s texts on Amer- 
k;an local government. 

Russian language instruction, 
started only after the 1973 revo- 
lution, now attracts 30 percent of 
the students, although 60 percent 
still take English. 

In the future, this percentage 
could change as thousands of 
youngsters being educated in the 
Soviet Union return home. One dip- 
lomat reports an estimated 15,000 
young Afghans between the ages of 
7 and 20 at any given time are re- 
ceiving between two and five years 
of Soviet education. Allowing for 
turnover, the total number now is 
put at between 20,000 and 25,000. 

In the northern part of Afghan- 
istan^ which borders the sensitive 
Soviet Moslem republics, diplomats 
have observed particularly inten- 
sive activity, leading to speculation 
that the Kremlin may be placing 



itself in the position of ensuring 
long-term influence in that region 
whether it remains part of Afghan- 
istan or ultimately is absorbed into 
the Soviet Union. 

Of 20 separate series of econom- 
ic agreements signed between Af- 
ghanistan and the Soviet Union this 
year, more than half involved pro- 
jects in the northern provinces and 
£ome even were agreements be- 
tween an Afghan province and its 
neighboring Soviet republic. 

These projects include every- 
thing from footwear factories and 
wool-processing plants to power 
lines and the expansion and equip- 
ping of the state printing press. 
There are exchanges of medical 
personnel and journalists, direct 
provision of poultry and dairy prod- 
ucts and a Soviet project to develop 
the Yateemtaq gas fields. 

The Soviet Union already takes 
almost all of Afghanistan's natural 
gas with fields tied <lirectly into the 
Soviet pipeline network, according 
to diplomats. Soviet imports of Af- 
ghan goods last year were valued at 
$382 million by Afghan officials, 
almost three-fourths of all exported 
Afghan goods. 

These economic ties are supple- 
mented by an array of visits by So- 
viet Uzbeks, Turkmans and other 
officials and clergy from its central 
Asian republics. 

With at least a third of Afghan- 
istan's population in exile, and many 
others in rural areas or still opposed 
to the current government, Soviet 
influence remains circumscribed to 
a limited part of Afghan society. 

While some western observers 
here talk of Soviet "colonization" of 
Afghanistan, others note that "you 
can't colonize a place you don't con- 
trol, and the Soviets don't control 
Afghanistan." 

They also note occasionally can- 
did expressions of frustration at 
dealing with an inexperienced, un- 
stable Afghan government. 

"It's all Middle Ages," one East- 
em European was quoted as saying 
in a unguarded moment. "We just 
sink money in." 

There are Afghans who mirror 
those sentiments, sayjng the Rus- 
sians have done nothing but create 
"a filthy, bloody mess of our coi 
try." Washington Post 
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By RONE TEMPEST 

HERAT, Afghanistan— On the 
tarmac of the civilian airport here 
recently a Soviet aircraft was being 
loaded with an unusual cargo. 

As blond Russian airmen stood 
guard with AK-47 assault rifles, a 
ragged bunch of Afghan peasants, 
mostly Hazara tribesmen from the 
mountainous heartland of this Tex- 
as-size country, were climbing into 
a four-engined Soviet Antonov 12 
cargo plane. * 

It was obvious that most of the 
Hazaras had never been on an 
airplane before. Some backed up 
the loading ramp reluctantly, like 
goats on a tether. To the frustration 
of the Soviet flight crew, no sooner 
would one Hazara board than an- 
other would walk off. Most carried 
bulky bundles containing cloth, 
tea, Persian carpets, sacks of sugar 
and bread. 

The Hazaras were Afghan refu- 
gees returning from neighboring 
Iran, where they had fled after the 
Soviet military invasion of their 
country in 1979. They, and a few 
thousand others here, were at- 
tracted home by an Afghan gov- 
ernment program of "reconcilia- 
tion" announced four months ago 
in an attempt to lure back the 
estimated 4 million refugees in Iran 
and Pakistan with offers of land, 
jobs and a political role in a "gov- 
ernment of reconciliation." 

The proposed new government 
would ostensibly have a place for 
refugee leaders, including mouja- 
hedeen guerrillas who have been 
battling Afghan and Soviet troops 
here for seven years. That a Soviet 
cargo plane had been flown 400 
miles here from Kabul for this 
bedraggled bunch of peasants was 
an indication of just how much the 
Soviets want the reconciliation 
plan to work and how far they are 
willing to go to help it. 

The return of the refugees is 
seen as the first stage of a peace 
process that would theoretically 
end with the withdrawal of the 
more than 100,000 Soviet troops 
still in AfghanisUn. 

By most indications here and 
abroad, including informal inter- 
views with Soviet civilians, the 
Soviets sincerely want out of Af- 
ghanistan. Soviet leader Mikhail S. 
Gorbachev set the tone, describing 
his country's predicament in Af- 
ghanistan as a "bleeding wound." 
To some extent, Western diplomats 
say, Gorbachev has tied his own 



credibihty to a successful depar- 
ture from Afghanistan. 

But as the United States discov- 
ered 15 years ago in Vietnam, 
getting out is more difficult than 
getting in. 

Obstacles to Soviet Pullout 

"It is quite clear that the Soviet 
Union would like to withdraw," 
British Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher told Parliament on April 
2, after meeting with Gorbachev in 
Moscow. "It is also clear that it does 
not know quite how to go about it 
or what to do." 

Despite clear progress at U.N.- 
sponsored peace negotiations— 
both sides are reportedly only 11 
months apart on the time needed to 
withdraw Soviet forces— there are 
many factors here working against 
an early Soviet disengagement. 

"I am much more pessimistic 
about a settlement than I was when 
1 first came here two years ago," 
said a senior diplomat here who has 
contacts within the government of 
Najib, the general secretary of the 
ruling People's Democratic Party 
of Afghanistan. 

The main hurdles include the 
extremely poor results of the "rec- 
onciliation" program announced by 
Najib; disunity and factionalism 
within the Soviet -backed regime; 
continuing ineffectiveness of the 
regime's own military forces; in- 
creasing dependence on Soviet 
technical aid, and the development 
of a large class of government 
workers and party members whose 
lives would be in jeopardy with any 
radical change in the Afghan polit- 
ical structure. 

Another key factor is the contin^ 
uing solidarity of a United States - 
led alliance with Pakistan in sup- 
port of the Afghan rebels based in 
Pakistan. This support was empha- 
sized by recent congressional ap- 
proval of an expanded covert mili- 
tary aid program to the rebels, atl 
more than $400 million a year the] 
largest such U.S. operation since 
the Vietnam War. 

Finally, there is the inertia gen- 
erated by the large Soviet military 
contingent and technical advisory 
staff, whose morale and interest in 
the first direct Soviet military 
campaign since World War 11 ap- 
pears to be building. 

•Net Flow Outward* 

Even by the Afghan govern- 
ment's own reckoning, the ambi- 
tious "national reconciliation" pro- 
gram (Bftnounced by Najib in 
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January is not fWfcWng. In a press 
conference in Kabul this month, 
Afghan Foreign Minister Abdul 
Wakil announced that only 44,000 
refugees have returned. 

By conservative estimates, this 
number is no more than 2% of the 
refugee population. Also, there is 
some indication that in the four 
months since the reconciliation 
program was announced, more 
people have left Afghanistan as 
new refugees than have come back 
jn. 

"I think the net flow is still 
outward," said one Western diplo- 
mat in Kabul, the Afghan capital. 

WakU also said that 21,000 of 
those who have returned were 
former moujahedeen rebels. How- 
ever, during a recent two-week 
visit by several Western journal- 
ists, the government did not pro- 
duce a single former moujahedeen 
who had come back aiFter the 
reconciliation offer was made. 

In the village of Cheld-Dukhtran 
about 15 miles south of Kabul, the 
reporters met with an Afghan army 
deserter named Mir Hasan, 35, who 
claimed to have come back because 
he was "homesick." But Hasan said 
he had worked as a bricklayer in 
Pakistan during his time as a 
refugee and had nothing to do with 
a rebel group. 

Later, a government guide pro- 
vided to the journalists admitted 
that the same man had been pres- 
ented to a previous group of visit- 
ing journalists. 

Other returning refugees were 
Interviewed at the Herat airport 
ind in a hotel set aside for return- 
ees in the city itself. However, the 
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as he met with reporters. 



reasons given by most of them for 
fctuming appeared to be more 
economic than political. 

Iran, where most of the Herat 
returnees had been living, was a 
tough place for Afghans. They said 
they were discriminated against in 
wages and pursued by authorities 
for induction into the Iranian army 
to fight in that country's war with 
Jraq. 

"Tehran was a kind of life where 
you barely eat and you don't die," 
said Barat Ali, 23, who said he had 
been a refugee in the Iranian 
capital for six years. "Everyone 
was bored and hungry." 

Ali said he would return to his 
parents' home in Kabul and then 
enlist in the Afghan army. 

Since it took power here in a 1978 
coup, the ruling People's Demo- 
cratic Party has never been a 
stable, united entity. 

The party claims to be a "nation- 
al democratic party," but organiza- 
tionally it mirrors the Soviet Com- 
munist Party, even to the extent 
that its Politburo meets Thursday 
as its Soviet counterpart does. It is 
composed of two main factions, the 
Khalq (Masses) and the Parcham 
(Flag) which, since a temporary 
truce in 1977, have never resolved 
their differences. 

There are also loyalties built 
around the personalities of leaders 
in both factions. It was the chaos 
that resulted from internal divi- 
sions in 1979 that led the Soviet 
Union to intervene militarily and 
install a Parcham leader, Babrak 
Karmal, to replace the two previ- 
ous Khalq leaders, both of whom 
had been assassinated. 

A year ago in May, Karmal was 
himself replaced by Najib, 40, a 
medical doctor and mzoor general in 
the army who had previously 
headed the Afghan secret police 
agency. Najib, who is built like a 
football linebacker, was apparently 
chosen because he is a Pushtun, 
like most of the population of 
Afghanistan living on the critical 
border with Pakistan. Most of the 
refugees and the majority of the 
moujahedeen are also Pushtun. 

However, Western diplomatic 
sources in Kabul now believe that 
Najib is in political difficulty after 
the early failure of his reconcilia- 
tion program. In addition, some 
elements of the Parcham faction 
remained loyal to Karmal, 56, who, 
stripped of his last party title in 
November, remained under virtual 
house arrest in Kabul. 



With Karmal and his followers 
around, Najib was unable to call a 
party conference, or plenum. This 
month, the problem was at least 
temporarily solved when Karmal, 
for what the government an- 
nounced were health reasons, was 
removed to the Soviet Union. 

Opinion varies in Kabul about 
Najib's standing within the party 
and with his Soviet advisers. How- 
ever, it is apparent that he, like 
Karmal, has been unable to unify 
the party. 

In the end, the instability of the 
ruling party could be the biggest 
impediment in obtaining a negoti- 
ated settlement to the Afghan 
conflict. 

At a press conference in New 
Delhi last November, Gorbachev 
stressed, that the Soviet Union 
stood for a "nonaligned, independ- 
ent, sovereign Afghanistan." He 
•aid the Soviet Union had worked 
with Afghan monarchies and pre- 
revolutionary governments. 

"What kind of regime will be 
there is up to the Afghan people," 

he said. . . , 

However, few Afghan political 
observers feel that the Soviet Un- 
ion, after seven years of fighting in 
which thousands of Soviet soldiers 
had died, would be wilhng to cede 
power to any government that 
even had the potential of being 
■ hostile to Soviet interests. 

One distant possibility for a po- 
litical solution in Afghanistan, and 
the one most often rumored in 
Kabul bazaars, is the return of 
former King Mohammed Zahir 
Shah to power. Zahir, 74, who has 
hved in exile in Rome since he was 
ousted in a coup in 1973, has said he 
is willing. 



"Any reconciliation can materi- 
lOize only in the framework of a 
political solution that is acceptable 
to the Afghan nation and guaran- 
tees their legitimate rights," the 
former monarch told an interview- 
er from Der Spiegel, the West 
German news magazine. "On those 
terms I am ready to serve my 
country without any conditions." 

However, the aging king faces 
opposition not only from the leftist 
government but also from the 
largest and most powerful of the 
•everal moujahedeen groups, the 
fundamentalist and fiercely anti- 
royalist Islamic Party under the 
leadership of engineer Gulbuddin 
Hektmatyar. 

The refugee situation and the 
political atmosphere are the big- 
gest blocks to a political settlement 
here but they are not the only ones. 

Although the Afghan govern- 
ment claims to have 500,0(X) men 
and women under arms, the true 
army strength is estimated by 
observers at only about 40,(XX), and 
all key militaiy operations and 
defense are still managed by Soviet 
troops. 

In Herat, for example, the entire 
defensive ring around the city is 
Soviet -manned. Even the bridges 
leading into town are guarded by 
Soviet troops. Despite a 30% pay 
increase recently given the Afghan 
troops to boost morale, they are far 
from ready to take over the na- 
tion's defenses. 

Also, the seven -year -old war 
has taken its toll on the thin 
Afghan professional and technical 
ranks, many of whom have fled the 
country. A Western diplomat com- 
plained recently in Kabul that 
every year his office makes a list of 
seven consulting physicians in the 
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Mosque in Kabul built by Soviets to win Muslim support. 
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Afghan community. "And every 
year three or four are gone to 
Pakistan," he said. 

Even the tiny state-nm Bakhtar 
Airlines is forced to employ Soviet 
pilots, paying them more than 10 
times what it pays Afghan crews. 

"We used to have 45 Afghan 
pilots; now we have only eight,** 
said one remaining, American - 
trained pilot. "The others left to fly 
m other countries." 

So proud, remote Afghanistan, 
for most of its history the very 
symbol of obscurity until it was 
thrust into the limelight by the 
Soviet invasion of December, 1979, 
finds itself sapped of energy and 
brainpower, less able than ever 
before to stand on its own. 

And the seven-year Soviet occu- 
pation has created a class of people 
that the rebels see as collaborators. 
These are government employees, 
soldiers and police— people who, 
whatever their feelings about the 
ruling party and its Soviet spon- 
sors, would likely be branded as 
traitors and killed if the Soviet 
forces ever withdrew. 

Already, one rebel commander in 
Peshawar, Pakistan, where most of 
the rebel groups keep their head- 
quarters, has said that 30,000 
throats would be slit if the Russians 
ever leave. 

This is a group that the Soviets 
cannot abandon. Before they can 
consider leaving, they must first 
ensure that a blood bath will not 
ensue. 

Finally, there are the Soviets 
themselves— not the political lead- 
ers mouthing words of peace in 
Moscow, but the men and womeq. 
on the ground in Afghanistan. 
Western diplomats in Kabul say 
they have never seen as many 
cargo aircraft landing at the Kabul 
airport, more than 50 planes a day 
during good weather, each laden 
with materials that will make any 
withdrawal that much more diffi- 
cult. 

Afghanistan is the Soviet Un- 
ion's first military venture outside - 
the Warsaw Pact countries since 
World War II. In the early stages of 
the war there was much talk about 
the sagging spirits and moral anxi- 
ety of the Soviet troops. But in 
Kabul and the few other cities 
visited recently by several West- 
em journalists, the soldiers ap- 
peared confident and secure. Sol- 
diers on leave poeed with their 
girls, probably nurses in the large 
Soviet hospital, on the hill next to 
the Intercontinental Hotel. 



The girls in their summer cotton 
dresses and the young soldiers with 
their caps tucked into their belts 
looked like a postcard from 1942, 
from another army and another 
war. 

They looked like they were here 
May 14, 1987 



THE NEW YORK TIMES 
By STEVEN R. WEISMAN 

Special to The New York Times 

KABUL, Afghanistan, May 9 — The 
Soviet-backed Government is seeking 
support by emphasizing free-market 
principles, women's rights and the fim- 
damentalsof Islam. 

Despite wide distrust, Government 
officials and diplomats here say, the 
Government may have begun cement- 
ing Moscow's influence In the country, 
especially among the educated elite. 
Tens of thousands of young people have 
studied in the Soviet Union in recent 
years and aid from Moscow has gone to 
build hospitals, schools and even 
mosques. 

Western diplomats and some others 
say that with the Government's fight 
•gainst American-backed Fuerrillas at 

■ standoff, despite the presence of 
•bout 115,000 Soviet troops, this "Sovie- 
tization" of Afghanistan could insure 
the loyalty of the next generation of 
educated pec^le. 



An Afghan businessman, pointing to 
his son, said in an interview that he 
feared there was nothing he could do to 
prevent the indoctrination of the boy in 
school. "If the Russians are still here 
when he is out of school, all will be 
lost," he said. 

All generalities alwut the direction of 
Afghan society are difficult because 
most of the country is still under vio- 
lent dispute. Many experts say Kabul 
<xmtrols the major cities and roadways 
but only a fraction of the countryside. 
Others say the Afghan guerrillas also 
control little of the countryside but are 
able to move freely and exert influence 
in most places as long as Soviet and Af- 
ghan troops are not there. 

Many experts therefore assert that 
the specter of a permanently "Sovie- 
tized" country is exaggerated and that 
Afghan resentment of foreign domina- 
tion, which has been a feature of Af- 
ghan history for 2,000 years, cannot 
help but continue. 

In any case, such Soviet influence ap- 
pears to be largely a phenomenon of 
the cities and their environs, where 
CoV-^rnment education and literacy 
fM^T'ams have been introduced and 
miges. teicreased over the years. But 
die style of government has had to ac- 
commodate Afghan traditions. 

For the People's Democratic Party 
of Afghanistan, which has ruled the 
country since taking power in a mili- 
tary coup in 1978, the first step in mat 
effort has been to recognize that Marx- 
ism is an unlikely transplant in a coun- 
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Russian women shopping at a bazaar in Kabul, Afghanistan. "Sovieti- 
zation" of the country, Western diplomats and others say, could insure 
the loyalty of the next generation of educated people. 
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tn that ^ s engaged in free trade since 
tht day^ of the Silk Route to China. 

"In the beginning, everyone wanted 
to bring everything under state con- 
trol," said Sayed Amanuddin, Afghani- 
stan's E>eputy Prime Minister. "But 
the revolution is not a socialist revolu- 
tion or a Communist revolution. It is a 
national democratic revolution that re- 
spects the private sector." 

Mr. Amanuddin said that 80 percent 
of Afghanistan's $3 billion economy 
was in private hands. This includes al- 
most all farms, but exgludes utilities 
and some industries. 

Thus the Government may pledge 
undying friendship with Moscow, con- 
demn "reactionary elements" trying 
to overthrow it and rely on Soviet aid 
tor 40 percent of its budget, but it has 
also just sponsored a conference on en- 
couraging private entrepreneurs and 
continually proclaims its faith in 
Islam, despite the preachings of some 
party leaders two decades ago that 
religion was a drag on progress. 

Ancient Game Is Revived 

Other efforts are under way to court 
support from traditional quarters. In a 
small example, for the first time in 
years, there has been a revival of the 
ancient Afghan game of buzkashi, 
which is a frenzied contest with dozens 
of horsemen fighting for possession of 
a goat carcass. 

Evening television emphasizes reli- 
gious programming, including a state- 
sponsored Koran reading contest. Af- 
^an soldiers can be seen walking the 
streets carrying Islamic prayer beads. 

Recognizing also that the insurgents 
are in many cases Islamic fundamen- 
talists, the Government has begun] 
spending large sums to build and 
reconstruct mosques and place more 
mullahs, or religious leaders, on the 
public payroll 



Foreign Minister Abdul Wakil said in 
a recent speech, for example, that 
"thousands of mullahs each will get big 
amounts of money" under new Govern- 
ment programs, but that the funds 
would be given to those clerics "com- 
ing to the side of the truth" — that is, 
supporting the Government's battle 
against the guerrillas. 

Officials also acknowledge that an 
attempt to collectivize farms some 
years ago resulted in violent clashes, 
mfuriating so many powerful religious 
leaders and landlords that it had to be 
dropped. Instead, the Government tries 
to enforce certain limits on the size of 
landholdings. 

Many Signs of Capitalism 

The signs of capitalism abound in 
this busy capital, but nowhere more 
than at Shazada Market, the hub of Af- 
ghanistan's export and import trade. 
There businessmen can walk in with a 
shipping order and obtain a $10,000 
loan at 12 percent to import Japanese 
or European goods to be sold -r but 
mostly smuggled — to Pakistan and 
•Isewhere in South Asia. 

Mohammed Rahim Arzmand, presi- 
dent of the currency exchange market, 
said that its 220 storefronts do $2 mil- 
lior in business a day. Their customers 
are largely the 6,000 people who import 
European and American clothes, Japa- 
nese electronics and other products for 
re-export 
"Our Government is allowing us to 
do business here because we are bring- 
ing dollars into Afghanistan," Mr. Arz- 
mand said, interrupting a flood of tele- 
phone calls for an interview. Generally, 
he said, business has been brisk despite 
the war th r ough much of the co unti 
side. 



Afghan imports destined for re-ex- 
port come in hundreds of 20-foot metal 
crates each month, some brought from 
Japan on the Trans-Siberian Railroad. 
Some goods are shipped in sealed con- 
tainers to Karachi, Pakistan, then 
brought overland under an agreement 
with Pakistan that permits such ship- 
ments because Afghanistan has no 
port. 

Commerce Is Uninterrupted 

Many of the goods can be found in Af- 
ghan bazaars, from Yugoslav hams to 
French perfume, American jeans and 
Japanese calculators. Businessmen 
say they sell a lot of these items to the 
estimated 9,000 Soviet civilians sta- 
tioned in Afghanistan. 

There is an ingenuity about the busi- 
ness that seems peculiarly Afghan or 
South Asian. The crates, for instance, 
all seem to end up as tiny homes or 
storefronts themselves in the city's 
poor neighborhoods. 

War is not permitted to interrupt Af-' 
ghanistan's commerce. Businessmen 
noted that traders shipping materials 
to neighboring Iran or Pakistan simply 
make payoffs to Afghan authorities, 
Soviet soldiers, guerrilla leaders or 
whoever else controls the territory 
through which they must pass. 

In interviews, many businessmen 
complained about inflation — esti- 
mated at 20 to 30 percent a year — but 
said they were managing to live under 
a "revolutionary" Government But 
many others said privately that Soviet 
influence was highly resented and that 
they wished for the day that the Rus- 
sian troops would leave. 

"The people may tell you something 
different," said an Afghan professional 
worker living in Kabul, "but let me tell 
you that 99.9 percent of the Afghan peo- 
ple want this Government out and they 
want the Russian troops out" 

The use of religion to build support 
for the Government is also difficult to 
assess, although Government officials 
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Afghan money traders in Kabul carrying bags of cash at the Shazada Market, Afghaiustan*s currency ex- 
change, where $2 mijlioxrin business a day is done at 220 storefronts. 
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From the editor: 

This issue features reports 
from three journalists who 
were invited on a guided tour 
of the DRA. While the arti- 
cles carry datelines from 
inside Afghanistan, the re- 
ports were probably filed 
after the authors' depar- 
tures. 

The rumor department is busy: 
a whisper that Iran is lead- 
ing a movement to scrap the 
Geneva talks and start over 
with a new cast; the news 
that 80% of the to-be- 
elected jirgah of the muja- 
hideen will come from inside 
Afghanistan and only 20% 
from the refugee camps upset 
Gulbuddm Hekmatyar since 
reportedly most of his sup- 
port is external; a report 
that Pakistan, concerned 
about corruption in the 
ranks, is putting civilians 
in charge of administering 
supplies to the Afghans, 
either facilitating delivery 
or creating a new cadre of 
nouveau riche. And then 
there is the ex-king who, 
fortunately or unfortunately, 
is not a rumor. Whether or 
not he will become a roomer 
is the subject of worldwide 
debate. 

Our far-sighted readers will 
be happy that most of this 
issue is in full-sized print. 
The news from Kabul is still 
reduced but we recommend a 
magnifying glass. Sultan Ali 
Keshtmand is always worth 
reading. 

Our continued gratitude to 
those who send us information. 
Please keep on. The deadline 
for the next issue is 8/15. 



ft7Ef\IT5 

"Children of Afghanistan" was the topic of a 
conference held in Stockholm on 4/5 & 6. The 
first part of the conference dealt with the 
problems of the children; the remaining time 
was given to representatives from European 
voluntary agencies to discuss what specific 
actions their organizations could take and 
how int'l organizations could be more effec- 
tive. Participants included Lisbeth Palme, 
Inger Boesen, Haider Reza, Fay Haffenden, 
Reza Gul, Katerina Engberg, Nancy Dupree, 
Anthony Hyman, Marie-Odile Terrenoire & Carl 
Schonmeyr . 

The United Students of Iowa held an Afghan 
Conference at the University of Northern 
Iowa from 4/11-15. Participants in the ses- 
sions, organized by Richard Newell, included 
Jamiat-e-Islami representatives Omar Sherdil 
(New York) and Ehsan Jan Areef (Washington) . 

QBG4r\llZ^Tia(\l5 (^1=° p- 32) 

We received the Charter of the Organization 
of the National Resistance of Afghanistan . 
It arrived in a plain buff envelope but with 
no return address either on the Charter or 
the envelope. The legible letters on the 
postmark were "NO VA MSG 220." Can any of 
our readers identify this group? 
The 8-page Charter gives specific proposals 
for implementation of a military strategy: a 
list of political objectives; guidelines for 
domestic policies including political and 
judicial systems; economic, education and 
health programs; and foreign policy guide- 
lines. 

The Institute for Development Research & Deve- 
lopment Policy at Ruhr University (Postfach 
10 21 48, 4630 Bochum 1, West Germany) has 
established the "German Afghanistan Archives." 
The Archives would like to receive articles, 
clippings, statutes of organizations, etc., 
to add to its files. 

From the Spring jL987 Asian Studies Newsletter : 

The founding meeting of the American Academy of South Asian 
Studies (AASAS) met in August, 1 986. The academy is comprised 
of scholars and professionals interested in South Asia. Its pur- 
pose is to promote study of Afghanistan, Bangladesh, Bhutan, 
India, Maldives, Nepal, Pakistan and Sri Lanka and their growing 
importance to the U.S. and the world. Mohammad I. Khan (His- 
tory, Clarion University of Pennsylvania) was appointed Execu- 
tive Director. Clarion University will serve as headquarters for the 
Academy. For information and membership application, contact: 
Mohammad I. Kahn, Executive Director, American Academy of 
South Asian Studies, 330 Founder's Hall, Clarion University of 
Pennsylvania, Clarion, PA 16214 or call 814-226-2550/2546. 



were able to show foreign journalists 
many mosques that had been rebuilt 
under Government programs. 

"We are glad the Government is 
providing us with assistance," said 
Qari Akhtar Mohammed, a mullah at a 
newly rebuilt mosque in the outskirts 
of Kabul. "They are making sure that 
there are no obstacles to the health of 
Islam." 

But a worshiper leaving the mosque 
after evening prayers said he was not 
so sure the actions were winning sup- 
port among the people. Asked if the 
Government was sincere in strength- 
ening Islam, he said: "I'm not going to 
answer that question. What do you 
think?" 

Women Make Gains 

Many diplomats, professionals and 
others say that the Government has 
won support among working women 
because it appears to have gone out of 
its way to provide day-care services, 
literacy training and other benefits for 
women. 

"Women are the strongest support- 
ers of the revolution," said Soraya, a 
party member and general secretary 
of the Afghan Red Crescent Society. 
"For the first time, our women have 
been given equal rights at the level of 
education, work, salaries and other 
areas." 

A Western diplomat said that rights 
for women was one of the few areas he 
would concede had been an achieve- 
ment of the 1978 revolution, but he and 
others noted that one reason women 
have moved into higher positions in the 
workplace is that so many men are off 
fighting the guerrillas. 

At Kabul University, where today 55 
percent of the 7,000 students are 
women, many women recall that one of 
the insurgent leaders, Gulbaddin Hek- 
matyar, is an Islamic fundamentalist 
who used to oppose women's removal 
of their veils when he was a student 
there more than 20 years ago. 

"His people used to throw acid at 
women," said Jamila Takhari, a 19- 
year-old student. "They don't want 
women to have an equal role in soci- 
ety." 

She and her friends agreed that if 
Mr. Hekmatyar were to ever come to 
power in Afghanistan, women would 
have to struggle to retain their rights. 
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Cos Anfleteg SItmeg 

By RONE TEMPEST, 
Times Stafi Writer 

KABUL, Afghanistan— Old-tim- 
ers remember this as a lively, 
playfully irreverent city. 

Once, street urchins had a stand- 
ard greeting for Westerners stroll- 
ing down the market lanes: "Hey, 
Mr. Katchalu," they would shout. 



That means "Mr. Potato" in the 
local Dari language. The nickname 
dates back two centuries to the 
Europeans who introduced pota- 
toes to this remote Central Asian 
land ringed with mountains. But it 
is no longer heard on the streets of 
Kabul. 

Once, government parades, or 
any other display of self-impor- 
tance, were ridiculed by impromp- 
tu street theater. A goose -stepping 
soldier would inspire a ragamuffin 
army of imitators on the sidewalks. 
An over-pious mullah— Muslim re- 
ligious leader— might spark a few 
curb -side one-liners about his pa- 
ternal origins. 

No Longer ai Tolerant City 

"They used to taunt authority," 
said an American diplomat who 
also lived here 10 years ago. 

Once, this was a place with a 
sense of humor where no one got 
respect. That enabled it to be 
tolerant. All religions, languages, 
tribes and nationalities were wel- 
come, and all were mocked in equal 
measure so that none could feel 
slighted. 

"Of all the cities in Asia," said 
one European resident who has 
lasted 25 years in Kabul, "this one 
was the most tolerant, the least 
xenophobic." 

But that was "before the revolu- 
tion," as they say here, referring to 
the 1978 coup that brought the 
leftist People's Democratic Party of 
Afghanistan to power. And it was 
before the arrival in 1979-80 of 
more than 100,000 Soviet troops, 
brought in ostensibly as temporary 
support for the struggling pro -So- 
viet regime. 

Stewing in Its Unhappiness 

Today, Soviet military police pa- 
trol "Chicken Street," where 
Western hippies used to congre- 
gate and smoke cheap hashish in 
the 1960s. The drone of Soviet 
aircraft, from lumbering 11-76 car- 
go jets to darting MI -24 helicopter 
gunships, provides a background to 
daily life now. 

The hashish has been replaced 
by Stolichnaya vodka, cheaper 
here than in Moscow. The popular 
Horseman and Marco Polo night- 
clubs are closed. The Khyber res- 
taurant, where travelers used to 
linger over a cup of green tea to 
watch the parade of European 
"freaks" in Pushtunistan Square, is 
now a hangout for party apparat- 
chiks spouting rhetoric about "the 
.new phase of the revolution" and 
"warmongering circles" and "so- 
cialist peace-loving nations." 



In short, Kabul is an occupiea 
city— occupied physically by the 
blond Soviet soldiers in ill-fitting 
brown uniforms and Aussie-style 
bush hats; intellectually by hun- 
dreds of Soviet advisers who in- 
habit every ministry and direct 
every government program. 

So the irreverent city with a 
sense of humor has become a sullen 
place, stewmg in its unhappiness. 
No more Mr. Potato. The smart - 
talking cool that was Kabul's 
trademark has become a rage of 
xenophobia, divided along East- 
West lines. 

Those who oppose the Soviet - 
backed regime hiss their hatred in 
the bazaars, muttering "bloodsuck- 
ers" or "donkeys" under their 
breath as Soviets or ruling party 
members walk past. 

Others are more subtle. One 
shopkeeper on Chicken Street sells 
traditional hand -woven rugs from 
Herat, an ancient city famous for 
its carpets, in northwest Afghani- 
stan near the Iran border. In a back 
room, however, he keeps some that 
feature Soviet helicopters carefully 
woven mto the pattern. 

"Do you want to see the helicop- 
ters?" he asks when a European or 
American customer walks into his 
store. The carpet displayed is a 
carefully woven document of an 
occupation, an artistic rendering of 
the changed Afghanistan land- 
scape. 

The few Americans here, mostly 
with the skeleton diplomatic mis- 
sion that the United States has 
maintained here since the Soviet 
invasion began in December, 1979, 
find that they are welcomed warm- 
iy once their nationality is re- 
vealed. In many shops, there is one 
price for Russians and one for 
Americans. The American price is 
lower. 

To distinguish himself from So- 
viet diplomats, the American 
charge d'affaires here, Maurice Ee- 
lam, wears a cowboy hat and a 
Western string tie and drives a 
t^adillac. 

On the other hand, those who 
support the regime save their ven- 
t>m for the United States and 
Pakistan, both of which back mou- 
jahedeen rebels in their 7V6-year 
battle against government and So- 
Tiet forces. 

Last year alone, the United 
States sent more than $400 million 
In weapons to the moujahedeen, the 
hrgest covert CIA operation since 
Vietnam. 

These government supporters 
are mostly members of the People's 
democratic Party, which has about 
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180.000 nationwide, government 
workers, nnilitary and security offi- 
cers and their families. The gov- 
ernment also finds adherents 
among the 30,000 families who live 
alongside Soviet civilians m the 
sprawling, Soviet-style "Micro- 
Rayon" housing projects. 

The prefabricated concrete, 
five-story walk-up apartment 
complexes, exactly like those of the 
same name found by the dozens in 
Moscow, would be classified as 
substandard public housing in the 
West. But for the Kabuh, after 
living for centuries in mud homes 
near open, running sewers, they 
are as upscale as Park Avenue. 
Even Najib, the general secreUry 
of the People's Democratic Party 
4nd the leader of the government, 
w+io uses only the single name, 
iWes there. 

"This IS a quiet place and ail the 
facilities of life are here," said 
Yulda Saidi. 29, who is very proud 
of her two-bedroom apartment 
with its hot-and-cold running wa- 
ter and dependable electricity. She 
works as a clerk for the Afghan - 
Soviet Transportation Corporation. 
Her husband is an officer in the 
government militia, the Defenders 
of the Revolution. 

Her four children are kept in a 
nursery in the complex. 

In most Afghani families, the 
women would cook outside or in 
the main room of the home, over 
coals. But Saidi is able to boast of a 
separate kitchen— "just like in Eu- 
rope," she said. The apartments in 
Micro -Rayon come supplied with a 
Soviet-made gas range. 

Not surprisingly, the govern- 
ment that provides such luxuries, 
with the help of Soviet aid that 
accounts for 40% of the country's 
development budget, finds some 
devoted followers in Micro -Rayon. 

Anti-U.S. Demonstrations 

"I hope the day will come when 
all Afghanistan will live in Micro - 
Rayon," said Ali Mohammed, 18, a 
trainee in the Afghan Security 
Information Ministry whose father 
is member of the Central Commit- 
tee of the ruling party. 

Residents of Micro -Rayon are 
encouraged to demonstrate their 
support for the government. A 
banner on the wall of a police 
station in the complex proclaims: 
"Long live the ninth anniversary of 
the revolution— all members of the 
party please attend the parade to 
show solidarity of the people." 

The parade, on April 27, drew 
more than 200,000 marchers and 
featured some of the most vitriolic 



anti- American demonstrations ev- 
er seen here, including a skit 
showing a wicked-lookmg Uncle 
Sam whipping Afghan refugees 
"imprisoned" in Pakistan. 

It is not true, as some Western 
diplomats have contended, that the 
People's Democratic Party and its 
Soviet ally have no support here. 
Especially here in Kabul, the Af- 
ghanistan capital and the country's 
largest city, there is a solid base of 
support, made up of people with 
ideological or employment hnks to 
the regime. 

Still, after a two -week stay, an 
American reporter, who was rela- 
tively free to visit the bazaars and 
Ulk with the people, leaves with 
the impression that most of the 
people in Kabul oppose the regime 
and resent the Soviet presence. On 
several occasions the reporter was 
embraced after making his nation - 
ahty known. 

A taxi driver complained that the 
government had threatened to 
punish his children in school if they 
did not attend the April 27 parade. 
He had kept them home. 

"I do not believe in this regime, 
he said, "But if they heard me 
talking this way they would put me 
in jail." 

A businessman, speakmg fc^ng- 
hsh in staccato bursts, expressed 
his hatred for the Russians. 

"I was in government but I quit 
seven years ago when the Russians 
came. We hate the Russians. They 
are sitting on us and they will not 

go away. 

"We will kill them," he said, 
drawing a forefinger across his 
throat. 

The businessman, Uke many otn- 
ers here, was dehghted that the 
United States is supplying the 
rebels with ground-to-air Stinger 
missiles. The very word "sting- 
er"— pronounced here as steen- 
gahr— has become a common pass- 
word among those who despise the 
regime. Even the government ap- 
pears preoccupied with the Stinger, 
mentioning it so often in television 
and radio broadcasts that it has 
contributed to the weapon's repu- 
tation. , ^ . , 
Likewise, the names of the rebel 
commanders, especially those who 
operate in the Kabul area-Abdul 
Haq of the Hezb-i-Islami Khahs 
(Islamic Party -KhaUs faction) fqr 
instance-are whispered reverent- 
ly in the streets. 

"Abdul Haq, he is a good man, 
confided a government militiaman 
in nearby Paghman City . 
In many respects, Kabul looks 
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pretty much the way it did more 
than a century ago. Many of the old 
landmarks still stand. The medi- 
eval ciUdel, Bala Hissar, has been 
converted into a training center for 
the Afghan army. The tomb and 
magnificent garden of Baber, the 
founder of the Mogul dynasty of 
India, still survive from the 16th 

Century. , , r,- 

And the dirty brown Kabul Riv- 
er still snakes its way through the 
old markets, with all their com- 
merce and intrigue. It is in these old 
markets that a shopper can find 
Yugoslav hams, Russian caviar at 
only $2 an ounce. Polish pork 
sausage, Dutch orange soda, 
French cigarettes and Bango Yel- 
low Hybrid Popcorn from Schaller, 
Iowa. 

In the used clothing sUUs— they 
call it the "Reagan Market" 
here— Afghans can find discarded 
U.S. Air Force uniforms and Pitts- 
burgh Steeler warm-up jackets. 

"The Afghanis are born traders. 
This is the capital of laissez faire in a 
Marxist -Leninist state," one aston- 
ished diplomat said. "Where else 
can you find bearded Pathans 
walking around in American high 
school band uniforms?" 

There is also an open money 
market, called Shazada, where the 
mostly Hindu and Sikh traders will 
change any kind of currency and 
accept checks from hometown 
banks in California or Tuscany, 
Soviet Georgia or American Geor- 
gia—all without asking for a driv- 
er's license and a "major credit 
card." 

Shazada also trades in rumor and 
information. It is often said here 
that "A rumor in Shazada market 
will always come true." Like the 
bazaaris of Tehran, who played an 
important role in the Islamic revo- 
lution in that country, the money- 
changers of Shazada have their 
finger to the pulse of their belea- 
guered country. 

Word Travels Fast 

The American reporter discov- 
ered the efficiency and accuracy of 
the market's grapevine one after- 
noon. A money-changer whom he 
had met once before sidled up to 
him in the multi- tiered open mar- 
ket two days after the reporter had 
returned from Herat, 400 miles 
away, on a government -sponsored 
and supervised trip. 

"I know you went to Herat, the 
money-changer said. "But you 
should know that before you went 
into town, more than 1,000 soldiers 
swept the bazaar. Otherwise you 



would not have been able to go. 
And they didn't show the part of 
town that had been destroyed." 

The market of Herat had indeed 
been busy but subdued on the day 
that the reporter was taken there. 
And the authorities had refused to 
take the reporter to one part of the 
city, near a large Shia Muslim area, 
claiming the road there was mined. 

Kabul remains a beautiful and 
wild city. Many of its hillsides are 
planted with the famous Kabuli 
grapevines and fruit trees, produc- 
ing dried fruit and nuts that are 
legendary throughout Asia. The air 
is clean and crisp. The city lights 
sparkle like the stars above the 
magnificent mountain ranges of the 
Hindu Kush. 

But it is also a deeply troubled 
place. Since the war began 7V4 
yetrs ago, its population has 
jumped from 500,000 to more than 2 
million. 

Since it is one of the few rela- 
tively safe places left in the coun- 
try, people have flocked here for 
protection. So much of the coun- 
tryside has been devastated by the 
war that Afghanistan has folded its 
population into this city-state— 
Kabtdistan, the natives call it. With 
more than 4 million Afghans living 
as refugees in Pakistan and Iran, 
and up to 1 million killed in the war, 
Kabul's current population may 
amount to one -third of Afghani- 
stan's remaining people. 

Soviet armor and artillery, the 
so-called "rings of steel" defense, 
are positioned in concentric circles 
around the city and its immediate 
suburbs. Trips to other cities by 
road take days and are very dan- 
gerous. 

So Kabul has become a fortress 
town, connected to the rest of the 
world by infrequent commercial 
airline flights and to the Soviet 
Union by the military air umbilical 
cord. Diplomats have counted more 
than 50 Soviet military cargo 
flights in one day. Kabul has 
become like blockaded Berlin dur- 
ing the 1948 airlift. 

Some here who loved the old 
Kabul and its playful, irreverent 
ways, fear that this city will never 
smile again. 

"History is contradicting itself in 
Kabul," said one longtime Europe- 
an resident, who expresses heart- 
break over the changes. "The city 
that never gave up is now giving 
up. We are in the advanced colonial 
stage." 
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'U.S. will not sacrifice 

• T>'~' 

Afghanistan' 



WASHINGTON. May 12; A State 
Department official says the Unit- 
ed States will not sacrifice Af- 
ghanistan in pursuing other 

Easi-West issues with the Soviet 
Umon. Zaimay Khalilzad,.a mem- 
ber of the Secretary of State's Poli- 
cy Planning Council for the Area, 
said the Afghanistan problem is 
the most important of the region- 
al issues between the United States 
and the Soviet Union andj^jresolu- 
tion of it would significanilV im- 
prove relations between the two 
Superpowers. 

However, he made it clear that 
the United States will not let the 
problem of Afghanistan stand be- 
fore other east-west issues. Khaiil- 
zad was discussing U.S. policy 
towards Afghanistan at a one-da\ 
seminar organised by the \'oice oi 
.America on May 8. 

He termed the .Afghanistan 
prooiem. as it stands today, a bur- 
den on the U.S. -Soviet relationship 
as -.veil as a burden on allies in the 
region, particularly Pakistan 
where three million Afghan reiu- 
ge« ii\e. 

He said that the United States 
^35 a [ready assured the Soviet L'n- 
■ iT :r.at it aoes not want '"o bleeo 
■.".em ;n .\lchanistan nor 'iLX-s it 
^^■^ a ■umiaieral straietJi<-' P^-"^'- 
■^>r :n the area. All that tr.e I nit- 

>i^ies wants ls an indcp<.'"dent. 
"or. -a iisred and neu'.r.n Af- 
cr-i.'"— Stan, r.e e.xplaineu 

-;xr:..-r.er.:ini: un rett f ' 



Prof. Sayjaf s 
party renamed 

LONDON. May 9: The organisa- 
tion of .Afghan resistance, led by 
Prof. Abdurrab Rasool Sayyaf, 
was renamed as "Ittehad-e-Islami 
Afghenistan. 

Mr. Suleman Shah, the head of 
publicity wing of the party, told in 
Peshawar that his party was work- 
mg under the new name and all the 
matters are bemg dealt according- 
ly which were eariier commenced 
with the name of "Islamic Alliance 
for Liberation of Afghanistan". He 
said that Prof. Say>'af's party is 
the component of seven party "Is- 
lamic Alhance of Afghan Muja- 
hideen' .— AAP. p-j. 
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conciliatory moves on Af- 
ghanistan, khafilzad said they 
were "encouraging, but didn't go 
far enough. ' " He explained that on 
the one hand Moscow did not show 
enough confidence in the present 
Kabul regime to withdraw Soviet 
troops swiftly, and. on the other 
hand, it wanted a coalition govern- 
ment clearly dominated by the 
Najibullah regime through the 
■"national reconciliation policy". 
Because of this contradictory sit- 
uation, all the United States can do 
now is to "keep up the pressure"' 
on the Soviets in Afghanistan while 
at the same time reassuring them 
by keeping the option of a political 
settlement open through the 
mechamsm of a prompt \^ithdraw- 
al that would allow the .Afghan 
people to choose their own 
government. 

PAK-INDIA REL.\TIO\S 

Commenting on the regional ef- 
fect of the .Afghanistan problem, 
Khalilzad stated that the United 
States has sought to decrease the 
tensions between Pakistan and In- 
dia through better bilateral rela- 
tions as well as through regional 
cooperation prograsnmes under- 
taken by the South Asia Associa- 
tion for'Regional Co-operation. 

Pointing out Soviet failure to 
pacify Af^nistan, Khalilzad said 
the Soviets were now selecting Af- 
ghan student as young as six to be 
"Sovietised" through education m 
the Soviet Umon because the earli- 
er batches of college-age students 
did not prove to be that malleable. 

The Soviets were also concen- 
trating "on buildmg many more 
relationships" with Northern Af- 
ghanistan through doser econom- 
ic and transport hnks. Khalilzad 
said he did not think that such a 
"regional solution" could solve the 
Afghanistan problem for the 
Soviets.— PPI. 

Kabul envoy calls 
on Ghaffar 

The condition of Khan .Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan, continues to im- 
prove, according to doctors attend- 
ing on him at a Bombay hospital. 

According to All India Radio, the 
Kabul -Ambassador in India. Mr. 
Abdul Samad Azhar. called on 
Badshah Khan m Friday and in- 
quired about health. PT 5/23 
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The "SOVIET DEBACLE IN AFGHANISTAN" 
appeared in KAYHAN INT 'L on 5/2. No 
author was given. 



was 

In order to begin to cet a 
fix on the enormity of the 
Soviet-sponsored carnage in 
Afghanistan, the largest 
ongoing crime of the decade 
and the resultant dislocation 
of the Afghan nation, numer- 
ical comparisons are useful. 

The Afghan resistance 
movement gives a census 
figure of 20m for the period 
between the Soviet inspired 
coup d'etat in mid-March of 
1978 and the invasion of 
105,000 troops on December 
24, 1979. To date 8m 
Afghans have fled the coun- 
try, 95% of whom are in 
Pakistan and Iran. 1.5m have 
been killed, 80,000 from the 
city of Herat, the capital of 
Herat Province in the north- 
west, alone. 

The total of 9.5m killed or 
displaced, 47.5% of the 
population, is particularly 
stunning when related pro- 
portionally to other nations. 

A similar tragedy in Great 
Britain would force into exile 
or kill 22m people. In Nigeria 
the number would be 43m. 
For the Japanese the 
holocaust would total 57m. 

Compare the 9.5 dead and 
displaced Afghans to the 10m 
1986 census figure of Saudi 
Arabia, the 8.3m in Sweden 
and 6.3 in Switzerland. The 
combined populations of 
Libya, Singapore and Israel 
total 9.5m people. 

The figures show that 
7.5% of the Afghan popula- 
tion has been killed outright 
and 40% forced into exile for 
its refusal to submit to 
foreign rule under the ^uise 
of a series of puppet regimes 
in Kabul. 

The GorbacheT Rerirfalkw 

Afghanistan is the glaring 
weak point in Mikhail Gor- 
bachev's facc-Uiting program 
for the Soviet Union. It is his 
Achilles' heel and he is ready 
to have it amputated. 

Since assuming the reins of 
power on March 11, 1985 
Mikhail Gorbachev has 
initiated what by recent 
Soviet domestic standards 
amounts to a second Soviet 
revolution. He has been 
working steadily to reinsti- 
tute the ponderous Kremlin 
bureaucracy and give his 
nation an air of political free- 



dom and increased civil liber- 
ties, white assuming a post- 
ure as the newly anointed 
guardian of international 
peace. 

Soviet newspapers, televi- 
sion and radio programming 
are now chock ruU of reform 
and even democratic-minded 
criticisms of bureaucratic 
procedures and social life. 
The range covers topics as 
diverse (and formerly unack- 
nowledged) as drug addic- 
tion, prostitution and crime, 
to voting in the work place 
and the sorry condition of 
state-run zoos. His anti- 
alcohol program caught hard- 
drinking Soviets and the out- 
side world unawares. 

Progress through criticism 
is the new religion being 
sanctioned by Moscow; 
nothing is sacrosanasavc the 
holy writ of Marx and Lenin. 
Foreigners from Yoko Ono, 
to trade union officials from 
Trinidad and Tobago, hap- 
pily weigh in on tlje Soviet 
airwaves to inform the world 
of the new Soviet Union. 

One tangible result of the 
Gorbachev revolution in 
superpower relations is that 
the Soviet premier is riding 
the crest of a stunning coup. 
Having come to office in the 
wake of the disaster that was 
the last years of Leonid 
Brezhnev and the sick-man 
premierships of Yuri 
Andropov and Constantin 
Chernenko, he was pitted 
against an extremely popular 
American president at the 
height of his political powers. 
Ronald Reagan was being 
touted as "Camelot" in the 
flesh; armed with "Star War" 
pretensions aimed directly at 
thwarting the "evil empire" 
centered in the Kremlin and 
its international minions. 

Gorbachev has rendered 
all that rhetoric mostly 
irrelevant through his dexter- 
ity in public relations; most 
notably the superpower sum- 
mitry and his universally well- 
received disarmament pro- 
posals. 

In contrast, U.S. President 
Ronald Reagan's own inept 
ness, starkly highlighted b 
the Irangate scandal a 
Gorbachev's youthful 
dynamism and keen sense of 
the international political 



atmosphere have made 
Reagan appear to be a 
capitalist version of Brezhnev 
as dotard. His new chief of 
staff Howard Baker's prim- 
ary mandate is to keep him 
from too grossly soiling the 
Oval Office nest over the 
next 21 months, while reas- 
suring the Western allies that 
political professionalism has 
returned to 1600 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue.'" 

Aighamstaa as a 
Propaganda Tool 

In the context of the super- 
power rivalry, Afghanistan 
now remains as Washington's 
chief propaganda weapon. It 
is a bone lodged firmly in the 
Soviet leadership's throat. 
This issue also allows the 
administration to offset its 
American very own real anti- 
Islamic sentiments. 

In this, the decade of 
Islam, Afghanistan serves as 
a high profile propaganda 
opportunity for an administ- 
ration that has been at secret 
and open warfare with Mus- 
lims in the Middle East, 
North Africa and on its own 
doorstep. 

In Egypt U.S. government 
dollars are the underpinning 
of the Mubarak regime. This 
aid has increased since Camp 
David in direct proportion to 
what Washington terms the 
"threat of Islamic fundamen- 
talism" in Egypt and the 
region. Undoubtedly the 
CIA station chief in Cairo 
plays a role similar to that 
undertaken by Kermit 
Roosevelt as Gamal Abdel 
Nasser's advisor on the eve of 
the first violent suppression 
of the Muslim Brotherhood 
Organization in 1954. 

The June 6, 1982 Israeli 
invasion of Lebanon was car- 
ried out with more than an 
assenting nod from the 
Reagan administration. 
When that went awry, 
coupled with the demise of 
Basnir Gemayel, U.S. forces 
eventually found themselves 
shelling Muslim inhabited 
areas m and around Beirut. 
This was the genesis of the 
U S. Marines disaster of Oct. 
23, 1983, and the start of the 
taking of American hostages 
in Beirut which eventually 
landed on a now floundering 
Reagan's plate as Irangate. 

Carter administration offi- 
cials admit direa links bet- 
ween the November 4, 1979 
takeover of the U.S. Embassy 



in Tehran and the September 
22, 1980 invasion of Iraq, 
staged by and about to com- 
pletely unravel Saddam Hus- 
sein. Reagan still remembers 
with obvious satisfaction his 
failed murder attempt against 
Libyan leader Muammar 
Gaddafi on April 15, 1986. 
Unverified Assistance 

Against this backdrop of 
warfare against Muslim 
people, the tragedy in 
Afghanistan affords the U.S. 
a much needed public rela- 
tions ballast in its effort to 
contain a resurgent Islam in 
the Middle East. 

At the same time verifica- 
tion that the $630m govern- 
ment sources say is ear- 
marked this year for 
Afghanistan is reaching the 
guerrilla forces, remains on 
open question mark. The 
highly respected Philadelphia 
Congressman William H. 
Gray has his doubts and on 
February 25 of this year asked 
the General Accounting 
Office for a reliable investi- 
gation into reports that mill- 
ions were missing. Leaders 
from some oPthe seven main 
resistance groups have also 
levelled charges that if 
money is being sent, they are 
neither seeing it, nor spend- 
ing it. 

Time will clear the issue of 
American support claims 
squaring with payment vou- 
chers; it will also elaborate 
U.S. purposes which are 
strictly anti-Soviet; Washing- 
ton being convictionally 
opposed to the Islamic state 
aspirations of the guerrillas. 
When the Soviets withdraw 
they will be leaving the 
Afghan regime to fend for 
itself in a virtual sea of hostil- 
ity; Soviet energy will turn to 
strengthening domestic 
ideological and police forces 
against its own Muslim 
masses. The Americans will 
be faced with giving tacit sup- 
port to the regime in Kabul 
while it do^ all in its power 
to divert tne Afghan resis- 
tance leadership from its 
stated aim of establishing an 
Islamic Republic of 
Afghanistan. No doubt in the 
process the U.S. will invent a 
"democratic leader or two as 
a contingency should the 
Kabul regime not hold fast. 

But the U.S. will fail to 
control the Afghan people 
just as the Soviets have 
failed. Gorbachev well 
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knows the Soviet legacy of 
the past nine years soutn of 
the border and is cutting his 
losses. Perhaps he foresees 
the Americans repeating 
their badly misinformed per- 
formances in Iran and Leba- 
non in an effort to thwart the 
Afghan Mujahideen's oft- 
stated aspiration. Or, 
perhaps, Reagan and Gor- 
bachev tacitly recognize a 
community of interests, simi- 
lar to the situation at the start 
of the Iraq-Iran war when 
both superpowers, m var- 
ying capacities, were at the 
service of the Baghdad 
regime's effort to crush the 
nascent Islamic Iran. 
Leaiii's Advice 
This has not been the first 
Soviet (military) adventure 
against Afghanistan. The 
seeds of the Soviet debacle 
go back to the early days of 
the 1917 Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion and to an extent cen- 
turies beyond that to the time 
of Czar Peter the Great. 
Having forcibly annexed 
large areas of Tajikestan, 
Uzbekistan, Khazakestan, 
and the historically 
renowned cities of Bukhara 
and Samarkand, which had 
been attached to the King- 
dom of Afghanistan'" from 
the era of Ahmad Shah 
Abdeli (Afghanistan's found- 
ing father, 1722-1773), Vla- 
dimir Lenin ordered a halt to 
any further acquisitions. He 
cited the ferocity of the 
Afghan tribes as a very real 
disincentive. 

By the time of the Soviet- 
inspired coup d'etat staged 
by Nur Muhammad Taraki 
and Air Force General 
Abdul Oadir which deposed 
the Afghan strong man 
Dawud Khan on March 15, 
1978, (who himself had 
dethroned his cousin, the 
king. Zahir Shah five veari 
previously). Lenin's advice 
had been forgotten or simply^ 
ignored. The savagery of the 
Taraki coup; the entire 
immediate family of Dawud 
Khan was murdered 
immediately, nearly 45 men, 
women and children, set the 
tone for the ongomg Soviet 
adventurism. 

One big f acgor which aided 
the new regime early on was 
the CTedulity, the sheer politi- 
cal naivete of the Afghan 
masses. They were ignorant 
of what communism was, the 
Afghans by in large had 



never heard of Marx or 
Lenin. Communism was lit- 
erally a new world* in their 
vocabulary; nowadays it is a 
dangerous epithet. The much 
rehearsed government slo- 
gans "state of the workers," 
state of the farmers" and 
promises of free housmg, 
food and clothing for 
everyone were powerful 
incentives for the 
impovenshed people. Land 
was seized ana redistributed 
to those who pledged state 
support. 

The primary element 
which did the government 
propaganda program in was 
the effort to force compul- 
sory state education on the 
women, in conjunction with 
abolishing their tradition of 
seclusion and weanng hejab 
(the form of dress prescribed 
lor Muslim women in the 
Qur'an). It was a fatal miscal- 
culation. The seeds of insur- 
rection had thus been sown 
nationwide; it was unor- 
ganized, a massive, strictly 
domestic response to the vio- 
lation of religious law, family 
life and a way of existence 
embedded in the Afghan 
psyche for nearly 1 ,400 years. 
Worst of all, the state perpet- 
rators denied the very exis- 
tence of God. 

Herat to Anns 
Ten and one half months 
after the Taraki coup Herat 
was the first city up in arms. 
This was the flashpoint for 
the Islamic Revolution of 
Afghanistan; the unravelling 
of a destiny planned for the 
Afghan nation in Moscow 
and ham handcdiy applied by 
the native agents in Kabul. 
Tliere was no foreign hand in 
the matter save for the Soviet 
one. The people of Herat 
simply said "no" and it was 
bloody. 

The Herat response ini- 
tially overwhelmed the local 

f[Overnment and military 
orccs. After three days of 
fighting in which police and 
nuiitary barracks were over- 
run, the Muslim combatants 
found themselves armed and 
in control of the city. 

Seven days later Soviet 
jnilitary advisers already 
sution^ in Afghanistan led 
the regular military in a coun- 
terattack. In five days time 
they prevailed and 40,000 
residents were moved down 
in the process. 25,000 died in 
the fighting, 15.000 in the 



TTcpnsals that followed. The 
NUijahideen still talk of the 
fhousand phis bteraUy buried 
alive and the execution of 
hundreds at a throw. 

Far from crushing the 
resistance, events in Herat 
sparked similar uprisings 
nationwide. Tlie dam had 
been breached and there was 
no turning back. The Soviet 
Union had unwittingly put 
the Afghan in his element: 
fighting foreign invaders. 

After 14 months in office 
the Kremlin decided Taraki 
was neither dever nor savage 
enough for the job. He 
became the victim of a coup 
staged by his prime minister 
Hafizull^ Ameen and lost 
his life in the process. 
From Ameen to Karml 
What marked the Ameen 
tenure was a steady stream of 
Afghan men into the ranks of 
the resistance, emerging 
sophistication m guerrilla tac- 
tics and organization, 
increasing horrors inflicted 
on the population by the 
regime and the headlong 
flight of refugees into Pakis- 
tan and Iran. 

Under Ameen conditions 
rapidly deteriorated. Leonid 
Brezhnev, fearful of the 
Kabul regime being ovcmm 
by the Mujahideen and also 
hopeful of exploiting the 
post-revolution situation in 
Iran and Zia ul Haq's domes- 
tic problems from inside 
Afghanistan ordered in 
105,000 regular Soviet troops 
on December 24, 1979. 

After a little less than six 
months in power and in the 
chaos of the invasion, 
Hafizullah Ameen simply 
disappeared. Later he was to 
be labelled an American 
agent. On December 27, 
Babrak Karmal flew in direct 
from Moscow as the new 
head of state. He had previ- 
ously been posted as a dip- 
lomat in Scandinavia. 
(Almost exactly seven years 
later Karmal again took 
flight. He was arrested fle- 
eing for refuge to the Chinese 
Embassy in Kabul, eleven 
months after bein^ replaced 
bv Dr. Najib, his former 
cnief of the notorious secret 
police KHAD. His fate is 
unknown). 

Brezhnev had hoped that 
the Karmal regime armed 
with relatively more sophisti- 
cated propaganda and 



"reform" programs would be 
able to buy support and quell 
alarming popular misgivings; 
Soviet-Afghan forces would 
simultaneously crush the now 
prolific Afghan guerrillas. 

He also seemingly 
intended to foment unrest 
and even civil war in the 
remote, contiguous Sistan- 
Baluchestan provinces of 
Pakistan and Iran. The idea 
was that in the resulting con- 
fusion the Soviets could grab 
a land corridor through both 
Pakistan and Iran to the Ara- 
bian Sea, thus fulfilling the 
quest of Czar Peter and Rus- 
sian strongmen after him for 
a warm water port. 

Brezhnev's age, visions of 
grandeur; his mind and body 
unbalanced by massive vodka 
consumption*", thus pro- 
duced a miscalculation com- 
parable (though not in scale) 
to the American's political 
blindness in Vietnam. But 
too much blood had already 
been shed in a nation known 
for revenging family honor 
and death by the Khalq fac- 
tion Marxists, Taraki and 
Ameen, for a change to the 
Parchara faction represented 
by Karmal to effect public 
opinion. Lenin's warning on - 
the ferocity of the Afghan 
tribes was now ready to come 
home to roost on the necks of 
the Soviet troops with a ven- 
geance. 

As for the joint Pakistan- 
Iran schemes, large sums of 
money and arms were distri- 
buted to certain tribal leaders 
and leftist forces in Pakistan. 
Disturbances and military 
actions in response by Zia's 
regime did occur. Inside Iran 
the new revolutionary gov- 
ernment, to the surprise of its 
detractors, consolidated 
power so rapidly throughout 
the country that any mischief 
against its southeastern 
extremity that required milit- 
ary forces was rendered 
impolitic. 

Soviet Volte Face 
When Babrak Karmal was 
peacefully replaced in office 
Dy Dr. Najib 13 months ago it 
was widely held that he rep- 
resented Gorbachev's inten- 
tions for attempting the long 
haul. His credentials 
suggested as much. Gradu- 
ally as it turns out, Najib 
seems to have been groomed 
to give the Soviets decent 
breathing room between 
departure and the deluge A 
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hardminded man like him, 
well-schooled in savage 
intrigue, is the only type cap- 
able of maintaining a govern- 
ment that will surely face col- 
lapse once the Soviet troops 
withdraw. A weaker person- 
ality in his position ccmld not 
announce that Soviet troops 
would, at a still unspecified 
date, withdraw from the 
country. Nor would the 
Soviets have trusted a weakl- 
ing for the task: a strong 
posture for an untenable pos- 
ition. 

It is difficult to believe the 
Soviets think that the Najib 
regime can last. Tmie is what 
it is hoped Najib can purch- 
ase. Two years or so; enough 
space for the Soviets to have 
been disassociated from the 
carnage that is solely a Soviet 
responsibility. Again the 
numbers: 1.5m dead, 8m in 
exile. A total of 9.5m people, 
amongst the poorest in the 
world. A number equal to 
the entire combined popula- 
tion of Libya, Singapore and 
Israel; greater than the indi- 
vidual populations of Sweden 
and Switzerland. 

Alter Najft 

Of course disciples of 
doom of all persuasions pre- 
dict that after Najib the 
Mujahideen alliance leaders 
will stoop to squabbling and 
perhaps plunge Af^anistan 
mto a avil war similar to 
Lebanon's 12-year old night- 
mare. 

Certainly the onus of the 
destiny of Afghanistan rests 
in their hands. Having wit- 
nessed the extreme tribula- 
tions of the past nine years 
and their countrymen's 
heroic resistance: mostly 
unlettered peasants fiEhtinc a 
superpower to a standstill 
and hoping to witness its 
retreat. A benign view of the 
situation forecasts an emer- 
gent leadership that will 
overcome whatever factional 
or personal differences exist 
and build on their huge com- 
monality of interests under 
the banner of the Islamic 
Republic of Afghanistan. 

MusBbm Beware 

As for the Soviet Union, 
the Muslims of the world 
would do well to remember 
that 50,000,000 of their co- 
religionists are held captive 
there, some for as kmg as 150 
years. In addition, the Soviet 
Union in this century has the 



unenviable position of haviiw 
killed more Muslims and 
usurped more of the ter- 
ritories belonging to Muslim 
countries than any combina- 
tion of sovereign states. 

Putting that grisly distinc- 
tion aside, this writer at least 
wishes Mr. Ciorbachev well 
on his second revolution. 
Soviet society needs some 
breathing ^>ace and of course 
everyone welcomes a 
nudear-free world; the logi- 
cal outcome of the Gor- 
bachev proposals. At the 
same time, it is fear»J that 
the new, enlightened attitude 
on weapons of mass destruc- 
tion and civil liberties for the 
Russians might well translate 
into a licensed trade off for a 
new round of severities 
asainst the non-Russian 
Nluslim people of the Soviet 
Union. 



1- Periup* tim turn of events, i.e . 
the unexpected politicaJ paraJyui at 
Ronald Reagan is the American 
pobtical and media establishments 
reward for the three yean of gloating 
over the Soviet Union's pre 
Goft)*chev crisis of leadership. 

2- A lar^ body of Afghan 
tanoe opinion looks to tlie Muslim 
Brotberbood organization and its 
founder the late Shahid Sheikh 
Hassan Al- Banna as their model and 
idedogicaJ inspiration. Significantly, 
Gulbuddin Hilunatiyar, \ht youngest 
and most haidline of the seven main 
Afghan guerrilla groupings and cur 
rendy chairman the Mujahidocn 
Alliainoe (a coalition of the seven 
groups) is said to have had especially 
doae rebtions with Sheikh Omar 
Tellemissani, the former Muslim 
BfxHhertiood. leader and guide wh« 
died last May 22. 1986 in Cairo. 

y The area was formerty a part of 
the Persian Empire; it was never 
Russian. Cultxirally and linguisticall) 
it is still not Russian. The people 
remain Musiiin. Farsi and Uzbek are 
the languages spoken. 

4- Onuneiitifig on the Soviet inva 
floa in a speedi looa after the event , 
Imam KhotDeiat ooted diat although 
the Kremlin's forces had been able 
to occupy the country, they would 
not be able to suy. 

la contrast Joaepfa Joba Sisco 
fornerly undersecretary of the 
Middk Eastern affain at the Heiu> 
Kissinger state department, discus 
sing the invasion a month after the 
faa considered A/ghaoistaa as irret 
rievabiy k»t, ia dffect the newcsi 
Soviet republic. 

5- It would be ioterestiiH to hear 
from Premier Gorbachev whether cx 
aot some of the impetm (or his anii 
alcohol campaign was supplied b; 
Leonid Brezhnev's hard drinking, 
public example. 




"Najeeb, the Afghan 
Communist Party leader, is a 
Russian orderly who has no 
power to declare cease-fire or 
offer national reconcilia- 
tion." Muhammad Yunus 
Khales, leader of a faction of 
Hezb-e-Islami Afghanistan 
told the Agency Afghan 
Press in an interview 
recently. 

With regard to the cease- 
fire with the Russian troops, 
he said that so long as thieves 
are in one's home the termi- 
nation of struggle or attempts 
for conciliation would 
amount to surrender. He 
added that Russians and their 
puppets are trying to deceive 
the Afghan nation and divert 
their attention to things other 
than bloodshed committed 
, and caused by them. How- 
j ever, he said, the Afghan 
nation is aware of their tricks 
and wcmld never be deceived 
by such nonsense and worth- 
less claims. 

When asked whether the 
Soviet Union had won a 
battle in the diplomatic war 
against the Mujahideen by 
influerjcing the summit of the 
Organization of Islamic Con- 
ference which passed a very 
mild resolution on Afghanis- 
tan, he said the O.I.C. had 
reaftirmed its previous resol- 
utions which demanded the 
total, unconditional and 
immediate withdrawal of the 
Russian troops. Nonetheless, 
he said the Mujahideen 
expected more from the con- 
ference. He remarked that 
attack on one Muslim nation 
is considered attack on all 
Muslims and according to 
Qur'anic rules the rest of the 
Muslims are duty-bound to 
defend them and this, so far, 
had not taken place. He said 
the Mujahideen also 
expected to formally be 
reoongized as a member of 

the O.I.C. The O.I.C. 's fai- 
lure to recognize Mujahideen 
caused dismay among them. 
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He said he was against 
dialogue with Russia so long 
as its troops were in 
Afghanistan. 

When asked how long they 
could have the support of the 
Afghan nation and interna- 
tional community, he said 
that as far as the Afghan 
nation is concerned it would 
fight to the last person and no 
question of abandoning Jihad 
could arise on their part. .The 
external support he said they 
lacked could not affect Jihad 
because their struggle did not 
rely on the backing of foreig- 
ners. 

Regarding the recent indi- 
rect talks between Pakistan 
and the Kabul regime Khales 
said that it is not in the inter- 
est of Pakistan to have a pro- 
Soviet communist on its east- 
em border. He expressed 
hope that Pakistan would not 
agree with the Kabul regime 
on anything that is not 
acceptable to the Afghar. 
nation. 

He also asserted thai 
despite the cease-fire and 
massive propaganda of 
national reconciliation, Rus- 
sians and their lackeys had 
continuously attacked Mujahi- 
deen bases acrjQss 
Afghanistan. ^ 
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WHO ARE THE AFGHAN MUJAHIDEEN? - Kayhan Int'l k lib 1^1 



TV /oOowing is fh< /irar o/ 
fwo ankles wnnen fcy an indt- 
pendent South African 
Muslim journalist who spent 
two moims with the h4ujahi- 
deen deep irtside Af^nanis- 
tan. 

Radio Moscow: 

Ad}nd to FMlty 
FocdtaPoMcy 

HERAT PROVINCE. 
Af^iuiistan — Perhaps the 
best way to answer tbe (]ues- 
tioo posed in the title is to 
elaborate what the Afghan 
guerrilla forces are not. 
Ratho Moscow provides fcr- 
tik ground for this. 

If you tune in and take tbe 
Eaglki language programs 
beuned from the Soviet capi- 
tal at face value, you get a 
picture of marauding baixlits 
headed by old school feudals, 
tbe worst of religious reac- 
tionaries and misled peasants 
doing all within their power 
to thwart the progressive 
reform programs of the 
revolutionary regime in 
Kabul. This retrograde insur- 
rection has been in progress 
since the ^ning of 1978. To 
this end they are being mas- 
sively aided by tbe United 
Sutes, Saudi Arabia. Pakis- 
tan and Iran. 

Tbe civilian population is 
at risk from th^ marauders 
wbo kill with in^nmity and 
are said to be kingpins in tbe 
international drug trade. In 
these circumstances the sole 
humanitarian task of the 
100,000 plus Soviet forces 
occupying the country is 
simply to support the legiti- 
mate government in Kabul 
which initially called in 
Soviet troops on December 
24, 1979 to put down this 
rebellion in tandem with the 
regular forces of the Afghan 
army. (The broadcasts don't 
admit that at the top echelons 
of all Afghan institutions, 
especially the armed forces, 
Soviet functionaries have the 
first and last word.) 

With respect to the 
government -announced 
cease-fire in the first weeks of 
1987, no less than 200 and 
sometimes as many as 2,000 
bandits daily lay down their 
anns, are forgiven by the 
Najib regime, and given the 
wherewithal to begm life a- 
new with their reunited 
families. This particular point 
sounds suspiciously familiar 
to the Westmoreland era in 
Vietnam and the infamous 
"body counts" of the enemy 
soldiers, which if taken as 
posited would have meant 
overwhelming successes for 
the American war effort, but 
were finally discredited as a 
crude propaganda hoax for 
domestic public consump- 
tion. 

UalnowB Battles, Unheard, 
Of Ptacn 

My personal animus with 
tbe Soviet radio program is 
the result of listenmg to their 
disinformation for the past 
two months from tbe vantage 



point of a number of Mujahi- 
deen redoubts in the western 
extremities of Afghanistan. 
These are locatecf between 
remote outposts like Kharez 
Dias, Gulran, Kfaosan, Islam 
Qala and Gboryan which are 
all on the map; the guerrilla 
strongholds are not and this 
is a characteristic element 
that runs through the entire 
fabric of the Islamic Revolu- 
tion of Afghanistan. It is obs- 
cure. Tbe outside world has 
at best an extremely sketchy 
idea of what goes on. Battles 
are fought almost daily in 
places without names 
throughout the country with 
casualties running into tbe 
hundreds. 

I witnessed the beginning 
of one such encounter at 
Qazal Islam, an Afghan 
border village manned by 
supporters of the Afghan 
regime with seven small 
Soviet-Afghan military posts 
inside the village and its 
immediate vicinity. It began 
on tbe night of March 9 and 
oontinuea through March 14. 
The tactics were simple. 
Each night hundreds of guer- 
rillas stormed the village and 
the govermncnt military posi- 
tions. They occupied the vil- 
lage briefly, raang at least 
four outposts, and destroying 
a dozen tanks before di^rs- 
ing with half a dozen Toyota 
pick-ups filled with rockets, 
light arms, bazookas and 
everything else they could lay 
hands on. They placed the 
number of dead soldiers 
mostly Afj^ians, at 100. Mis- 
dirwted Soviet air strikes at 
the village victimized their 
own allies and raised the 
death toll to 144. 

All operations of course 
are not such complete succes- 
ses. The Mujahideen suf- 
fered only three fatalities, 
one was tbe result of firing 
barrages of automatic rifle 
rounds into tbe air in celebra- 
tion of tbe victory. Six were 
wounded, none seriously. No 
news agency, including 
Radio Moscow covered this 
event. 

If you multiply this inci- 
dent by 40 you begin to 
understand what spring is 
like in the course of a normal 
week throughout the ooun- 
tiy. Tbe point to be made 
here is that what is happening 
on the ground in Afghanistan 
is not being related and 
cannot be related to the out- 
side by the people whose 
lives it IS iinpacting against so 
massively. The real story is as 
hidden to tbe world view as 
are the guerrilla strongholds: 
kiKTwn only to the guerrillas 
and the Soviets are unmiti- 
gated liars in this respect. 

As to the resistance, suf- 
fice it to say that between the 
needs of the war and eight 
million refugees, there do not 
exist resources, logistic's skil- 
led manpower or time to 
refute the war of words being 
waged against them in coor- 



dination with the continuing 
decimation of the population 
by military means. 

Nunben a Good Indicator 

But this is drifting from the 

auestion who are the Mujaiii- 
een? A combination of 
rough statistics (and all statis- 
tics related to Afghanistan 
are rough) and personal 
observations hopefully will 
provide useful clue. 

All the administrative per- 
sonnel of the resistance I 
became acquainted with, 
mostly engineers, school 
teachers, professors or 
tradesmen put the population 
at 20m at the start of the 
Soviet onslaught. They also 
agreed that the number of 
invasion-related deaths is 
between 1.25 and 1.5m. The 



and was wearing more than 
40 bullet holes when his body 
was recovered. A twenty- 
three year old squad leader, 
he had been at war since he 
was 14. On December 24, 
1986, he was reunited with 
his wife after a forced 
absence of two years. His 
three-year old son now intro- 
duces himself as the son of 
the "brave Martyr Fazl 
Ahmad." 

NajibuUah Amin was a 
prosperous merchant from 
Herat's main bazaar. The last 
nine of his 36 yean have been 
spent under arms or serving 
as a logistics and supply rep- 
resentative of the resistance. 
His elder brother was killed 
in action seven years ago; it is 
not easy to find a family that 
has remained unscathed. 




Afghan Muslim Mujahideen hold prayers before going to banle 



refugee figure is said to oe 
8m, with 5m in Pakistan and 
2.5 in Iran. The remainder 
are scattered throughout 
Europe with the largest con- 
centration in West Germany. 

Every \ovin and village 
along the entire eastern 
border of Iran has a visible 
Afghan community. In 
Torbat-e-Jam, southeast of 
Mashhad and 50 kms. from 
the border there are 50,000 
Iranians with an equal 
number of refugees. This 
situation is not uncommon. 
Afghans are ubiquitous in 
Paiustan. 

My sources agree that to 
say one in fifteen Afghans 
(not including women, and 
sympathizers) is an active 
resistance member, is a fairly 
accurate statement of fact. 
This amounts to a fighting 
force of 1.5m men, the vast 
majority of whom are bet- 
ween the ages of 16 and 35. 
Of this number Im partisans 
are always in the field with 
the remainder dividing time 
with their families ensconced 
in Pakistan and Iran. 

These, however, are only 
numbers. Who are the men? 
They are people like my 
recently deceased friend Fazl 
Ahmad from Herat. He was 
killed in action in late 
January along with 53 others 
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There is Hajji Abdul 
Habib Ali-Khuzey, a deeply 
religious elder and at 65 too 
old to fight. Descended from 
a traditional merchant 
family, his lands and pocket 
help support more than 500 
men in the field in Herat 
Province. Five of his sons are 
actively engaged in the jihad. 

Commandant Aziz Khalifa 
Subhan and his brother 
Ahmad are quite typical of 
the family war in Afghanis- 
tan; first cousins oi Fazl 
Ahmad. In the building uade 
around Herat city, the 
energetic warrior Khalifa is 
said to command upwards of 
1,000 men. 

The list is nearly endless. 
Assadi, the 23-year old com- 
mando leader, karate expert. 
NajibuUah, the 70-year old 
farmer who outpaces men 40 
years youneer than him on 
the trail. Gnulam Heydar at 
23 relishes night raiding 
armed only with a bag full ol 
hand grenades. Sultan, the 
slight, bright-eyed 16-ycar 
ola who spent two years in 
the Soviet Union, one in 
Moscow, returned home and 
is at war with his former 
patrons. 

One can also find the odd 
Algerian, Syrian, Turkish, 
Egyptian and Russian volun- 
teer; not mercenaries as 
Radio Moscow proclaims as 



there is no pay involved; only 
hardship and religious com- 
mitment. 
Poor People Up in Arms 

What really discredits the 
Soviet propaganda claims is 
that the vast majority of the 
fighters are from subsistence 
farming and pastoral 
families. Peasants, semi- 
skilled and unskilled work- 
ers, mostly illiterates uprisen 
against an ideology claimine 
to champion their cause ana 
a state apparatus killing them 
for not accepting the "nclp". 

Ttie blend of lies, half- 
tniths and complete reversals 
of fact that characterize 
Radio Moscow vis-a-vis 
Afglianistah can, ironically, 
be a useful tool in decipher- 
ing events in that war-torn 
country once a grasp of the 
basic situation is in hand. 
One outright falsehood is 
that the Mujahideen are 
wi<?f;ly engaged in drug 

smuggling. The complemen- 
' tary tialMruth is that the 
Mujahideen butcher their 
own people. 

No one can venture to 
defend the integrity of each 
and every one of the 1.5m 
guerrillas. But narcotic traf- 
ficking in areas I was in and 
these are border areas, is 
simply not tolerated by them 
on religious principle. And 
yes, it is true that the Afghan 
Mujahideen kill some of their 
own people: they hunt and 
murder drug smugglers for 
political, convictional and 
monetary reasons. Captured 
soldiers from the Afghan 
army arc not, however, lalled 
or tortured unless they are 

groven to be Communist 
arty members. 

Regarding "foreign hands" 
in Afghanistan it is not 
exaggeration to say that the 
Soviets own foreign hand, 
aided by Polish, East 
German, Czechoslovakian, 
Romanian and formerly 
Cuban men and material 
inside the country's borders 
represents a far more signific- 
ant foreign investment than 
any assistance. In the camps 1 
visited I made it a point to 
check the armament. Every- 
thing, rocket launchers, can- 
nons, anti-aircraft batteries, 
etc., was either Russian or 
Chinese with an assortment 
of East Bloc replicas of the 
standard Kalashnikov. As for 
American arms, a total of 
three Ml "Long Branch" 
carbines, standard World 
War II issue for U.S. infantry 
men. 

What the Soviets never 
counted on when they 

stormed southwards and 
what thcv have not been able 
to hide IS the overwhelming 
Afghan uprising in the name 
of religion and in response to 
Qur'anic verses like "Fight 
them until persecution is no 
more, and religion is for 
Allah"... (II, verse 191), and 
"Those unto whom men said: 
Lo! the people have gathered 
against you, therefore fear 
them, (the threat of danger) 
but increased the faith of 
them and they cried; "Allah 
is sufficient for us! Most 



Excellent is He in Whom we 
trust!" 

A Decent Iiiterul 

These ancient religious 

sentiments and Moscow's 
ham handedness have 
created a situation over a 
nine-year period wherein 
they are pitted against a 
majority of the able bodied 
men in the nation. They 
know they will not subdue 
the Afghans and so, must 
depart. What they arc grop- 
ing about for now is what the 
Americans sought and did 
not find in Vietnam; "A 
Decent Interval", so aptly 
phrased in the book by Frank 
Snepp. 

The Kremlin has the 

resources to attain that inter- 
val. Every session of the pro- 
ximity talks in Geneva brings 
them closer. But the puppet 
government they leave 
behind may last no longer 
than a snowball in hell. 

The American administra- 
tion is also waging its own 
brand of warfare against 
exactly the same convictions 
directly or indirectly in Iran, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Egypt, Libya 
and Occupied Palestine in 
the name of U.S. strategic 
interests and the canard of 
combatting terrorism. 



AFGHAN REBEL TELLS OF FAITH 
from the Asbury Park Press 
3/31: 

WASHINGTON — Afghan rebels 
will fight Soviet invaders to their last 
drop of blood, says a member of the 
resistance movement scheduled to be 
admitted today to a Freehold Town- 
ship, N.J., hospital'. 

"We have a very strong faith and 
we are a very strong people," the 
rebel, who prefers to be known only 
by his first name, Rahimdad, said 
through an interpreter here yesterday. 

Rahimdad said ^ the Afghans are 
fighting for the love of God and 
country, whereas the Soviets are fight- 
ing out of fear. The Communist forces 
are fighting because they are ordered 
to fight, he said. 

Rahimdad's treatment at Freehold 
Area Hospital for a 5-year-old war 
injury was arranged by Sen. Frank R. 
Lautenberg, D-N.J., and a refugee 
organization, the Intergovernmental 
Committee for Migration, which is 
placing rebels in other United States 
hospitals. 

A second rebel was also scheduled 
to be treated at no charge at Freehold 
Area Hospital, but the refugee organi- 
zation apparently could not locate 
him in Afghanistan, a Lautenberg aide 
said. « » • 



Rahimdad, 33, said he was a 
former before the war, but his farm 
and home have been destroyed. He 
calls himself a freedom fighter in a 
5 movement where rank is unimportant. 

He is expected to undergo an 
operation to increase the use of his 
left hand, struck by shrapnel in a fire 
fight with Soviet forces in northern 
Afghanistan, which borders the Soviet 
Union. 

The Soviets bombarded Afghan 
villages and brought in tanks, killing 
many inhabitants, Rahimdad said. 

"We attacked them back," he said 
through the translator in a telephone 
mterview. "We attacked and tried to 
block their advances. 

"They thought they could conquer 
us and they are finding out it's not so 
easy," he said. 

Rahimdad said he left behind a 
wife and six children ages 2 to 11. 

"God takes care of them," said 
Rahimdad, a Moslem. 

< Captured Soviet weapons and 
other material are the rebels' best 
vjurce of supplies, he Mid. . . , 

Rahimdad arrived here with other 
fiwdom fighters awaiting medical 
treatment they could not get at home 
or in Pakistan. 

Frad Simionds 



POINTS OF VIEW - excerpts from editorials which have appeared in the US press: 



5/1 - NY Post 5/5 - 

It's party-time in Kabul, where tens of 
thoiisands of Afghans have been dra- 
gooned into celebrating the ninth anni- 
versary of the 1978 Soviet-backed coup. 

Afghans with mcH*e choice in the mat- 
ter — the four million war refugees in 
Pakistan and Iran — marked the occa- 
sion differently. They held protests and 
Kimed the Soviet flag — a more appro- 
priate way of noting the anniversary of a 
coup that has brought Afghanistan noth- 
ing but war, suffering and devastation. 

5/23 _ NYT 



A broadly based interim regime might win the 
support of moderates in the Afghan resistance; it 
would be rejected as an abomination by Islamic 
fundamentalists who thirst to establish an Iranian- 
style theocracy. But America's interests certainly 
do not lie in promoting resistance factions bent on 
installing a clerical dictatorship. If a secular, non- 
aligned interim government would bring about a 
total Soviet withdrawal, it would be worth the price. 
Saying as much might shrink the long odds against 
an admittedly difficult outcome. 



Detroit News 

The situation on the Afghanistan-Pakistan 
ttorder took a turn for the '>/or8e last week when a 
faldstani Air Force jet was shot down for the first 
tSme by the Soviet Union's puppet regime of 
4ifghanistan. The apparent violation of Pakistani 
4r space is just one of at least 1,000 incursions that 
^'akistan authorities have reported this year, more 
tfian three times the rate of last year. These 
^viet-instigated confrontations fit into the Soviet 
Union's long-term campaign to take over Pakistan, 
a development that would destabilize the region. 

...The best way to stop the spread of Soviet 
expansion is through increased funding to the 
Afghan rebels, who have pestered the Soviets for 
seven years and could do even more with more 
supplies and weapons, and an unrelenting publicity 
campaign. The Soviets have been able to pursue 
their strategy quietly because they intimidated the 
media by publicly threatening to kill reporters 
inside Afghanistan — threats they have carried 
out. The United States therefore must rally world 
opinion against the Soviets, who have flinched in 
the past when their conduct was subjected to 
intense world scrutiny and condemnation. 
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A Route Out of the Afghanistan Maze 



By Selig S. Harrison 



Washington 

United States spokes- 
men have laid down 
two conditions for ac- 
ceptance of the pro- 
jected United Nations 
agreement on a Soviet 
withdrawal from Afghanistan. They 
are a short withdrawal timetable and 
approval of the United Nations agree- 
ment by the American-backed resist- 
ance alliance based in Pakistan. 

The Administration is justified in 
seeking a disengagement period 
shorter than the 18 months offered by 
Moscow. Under the United Nations's 
scenario, aid to the resistance would 
have to be cut off at the same time 
that the withdrawal began. But giving 
veto power to the shaky seven-party 
alliance could make it impossible for 
America to accept the United Nations 
settlement even if a timetable com- 
promise was reached. 

The alliance, divided between 
tribally based and Islamic fundamen- 
talist elements, is controlled by fun- 
damentalist leaders who demand an 
unconditional Soviet withdrawal in 
place of the carefully designed United 
Nations compromise. 

Backed by orthodox Wahabi groups 
in Saudi Arabia, Iranian ayatoUahs 
and Moslem Brotherhood groups in 
the Persian Gulf, the fundamentalist 
exiles oppose the traditional form of 
Islam practiced in Afghanistan and 
have much less support in that coim- 
try than romanticized American im- 
agery of the war would suggest. 

For the fundamentalists, the goal of 
the war is the destruction of all Soviet 
and Communist influence in Afghani- 
stan and the replacement of existing 
Afghan Islamic institutions with their 
own version of an Islamic state, even 
if the fighting goes on for decades. 

By contrast, many inside Afghani- 
stan who are suffering most directly 
from the war are more disposed to 
compromise with the Afghan Com- 
munists if this will assure a complete 
Soviet withdrawal. 

The nature of the government left 
behind after withdrawal is rapidly 
emerging as the critical issue block- 
ing a settlement. Progress on this 
issue would enable both sides to be 
more flexible on a timetable. 

Moscow wants a coalition govern- 
ment with a significant but unspeci- 
fied degree of Communist participa- 
tion. The new government would re- 
model but not dismantle the existing 
Democratic Republic of Afghanistan, 
with its 400,000-man Afghan military 
Jmd administrative structure, now 
controlled by some 25,000 hardcore 
Communist activists. 



Michael H. Armacost, Under Secre- 
tary of State for Political Affairs, said 
recently that the United States would 

not accept a government "built 
around and led by the Communist 
Party." He called on the Russians to 
let the exile groups decide "who 
should lead an interim government 
and how best it can be created." 

Seven years of bitter conflict have 
made a compromise on this issue dif- 
ficult but far from impossible. Clear- 
ly, the leadership of a workable coali- 
tion cannot rest with the Afghan Com- 
munists, most of whom are hated for 
their collaboration with the Russians. 

But it is equally unrealistic for Wash- 
ington to cling to the exile groups, 
which have been increasingly dis- 
credited by factionalism as well as by 
growing charges of black-marketing 
in weaporis, heroin smuggling and 
other forms of corruption^ 

Moscow and Washington should 
downgrade the role pf their clients, 
entrusting the task of reshaping the 
Kabul regime to the former King, Mo- 
hammed Zahir Shah, the only Afghan 
figure who can command the neces- 
sary popular support, especially 
among the powerful Pushtun tribes. 

Still vigorous at 73, Zahir Shah, now 
living in Rome, practiced a Soviet-ori- 
ented brand of nonalignment during 
his 40-year rule and is more accept- 
able to the Russians than hard-line 
fundamentalist leaders. While sup- 
porting the resistance, he has 
shunned efforts to create a govem- 
ment-in-exile, arguing that the door 
•hould be kept open for a compromise 
regime in Kabul 

He is known to favor a transiftonal 
government that would have Commu- 
nist participation but would be domi- 
nated by non-Communists, including 
tribally based exile leaders and 
resistance commanders. The interim 
regime would convene a traditional 
Afghan tribal assembly and eventu- 
ally hold elections. 

Zahir Shah and moderate tribal 
leaders are prepared to negotiate 
with the Afghan Communist Party to 
find out whether a compromise is 
possible. The fimdamentalist exiles 
bitterly oppose such a dialogue. Thus, 
if America wants to promote a settle- 
ment, it should encourage a dialogue 
with Kabul, abandoning its futile ef- 
fort to hold together the irreconcila- 
bly opposed alliance partners. 

For Moscow and Washington alike, 
a political compromise in Kabul 
would entail grave imcertainties and 
risks. But these risks could be mini- 
mized if the superpowers faced an 
issue not covered in the United Na- 
tions agreement: the future of for- 
eign military bases in Afghanistan. 



Administration officials fear that 

Communist control in Kabul could en- 
able the Russians to maintain and ex- 
pand their Afghan military bases. 
Similarly, Moscow is concerned that 
a fundamentalist regime might grant 
military facilities to >yashington. The 
Soviet Union has repeatedly said it 
does not want Afghan bases. Why not 
test Moscow? If a verifiable under- 
standing could be reached barring 
Soviet and American bases and intel- 
ligence facilities in Afghanistan, the 
political coloration of the regime in 
Kabul would become a matter of less 
importance to both superpowers. 

Another key to a compromise 
would be the withdrawal of most 
Soviet forces in the early stages of the 
disengagement process. Such a for- 
mula, already broached by Moscow, 
would make it easier for America to 
accept a long timetable. 

Skeptics argue that the Afghan 
Communists might end up dominat- 
ing a coalition. But if Soviet forces 
leave, nationalism would gradually 
overcome or dilute Afghan Commu- NYT 5/20 
nism, while the longer they stay, the 
greater the likelihood of full-scale 
Soviet domination of the country. □ 



Afghanistan's Future 



To the Editor: -r 

Selig S. Harrison (Op-Ed, May 20) 
puts the cart before the horse when 
he says that the nature of the Afghan 
Government in a post-Soyiet Afghani- 
stan is the critical issue blocking a 
Soviet withdrawal. Such a position 
gives the Russians an excuse for 
staying because, as Mr. Harrison 
points out, it has never been easy for 
Afghans to agree on a government. 

What is required is for the Russians 
to leave and all foreign powers, includ- 
ing the United States and Soviet Union, 
to refrain from interference while the 
Afghans sort out their internal politics. 
There will also have to be interna- 
tional agreements on future Afghan 
neutrality and on massive assistance 
to rebuild a country the Russians have 
been systematically destroying. 

Mr. Harrison, incidentally, also 
errs in saying that the Afghan resist- 
ance is dominated by Islamic funda- 
mentalists, in ignoring the future in- 
fluence of resistance commanders in- 
side the country and in implying that 
the resistance cares more about gun 
and heroin smuggling than in ousting 
the foreign invader from their coun- 
try's soil. Theodore L. Eliot Jr. 

San Francisco, May 22, 1987 ^'^T 

The writer was United States Ambas- 
sador to Afghanistan, 1973-78. 
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The rain has washed away the rest 
of the katcha walls, there is nothing 
but a few bricks left in a pile by the 
road. Only 100 yards away, twisted 
metal shutters bent from the explo- 
sion's impact are fastened with iron 
bars and wire to bolt the shop doors 
shut. A truck bomb on 19 Februar\- 
destroyed a school, eight houses and 
damaged shops that wfere located 
opposite the headquarters of an Af- 
gnan resistance group in Peshawar. 
Its blast killed 16 persons and injured 
70 others, most of whom were prim- 
ary school children. 

Infuriated by the deaths of inno- 
cent children, mobs formed and set 
fire to shops and vehicles owned by 
Afghans. Violent riots followed for 
three days in various towns through- 
out the North West Frontier Pro- 
vince (NWFP) animated by demon- 



UNHCR Expenditures 




in Pakistan 


Year 


Amoant in US doDars 


1979 


4,476,400 


1980 


69,331,000 


1981 


109,482,500 


1982 


93,978,300 


1983 


83,839,100 


1984 


82,545,000 


1985 


66,149,500 


1986 


78,617,400 


Total 


588,419,200 



strators who brandished slogans de- 
manding the immediate return of the 
Afghan" refugees harboured on 
Pakistani soil. This protest was not 
the first of its kind nor was the 
explosion the first to occur in recent 
months. The number of incidents of 
sabotage all across the country has 
spiralled since early 1986; 151 vic- 
tims were reported by the Pakistani 
Minister of Interior to have been 
killed in such incidents in the four 
provinces last year. 

Mr. Anawar Alir Akhunzada, Sec- 
retary-General of an association of 
Peshawar businessmen and profes- 
sionals that was created in the after- 
math of the February bomb blast, 
explains the reason why the Peshawar 
Citizen's Front formally requested 
the NWFP Provincial Government to 
restrict the refugees' movement: 
"We're not against the refugees as 
such, but today we're sacrificing our 
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lives for them. We want them to 
receive international protection but 
away from the city where we, too, 
have become the targets." 

Nowhere has the continuing pre- 
sence of the refugees had a greater 
impact than in Peshawar. Almost 20 
per cent of the total Afghan refugee 
population in NWFP is located in or 
around Peshawar city and district ; 61 
of the 320 refugee villages scattered 
throughout Pakistan can be found in 
this district alone, almost as many as 
for the entire province of 
Baluchistan. 

After almost nine years of co- 
habitation, the refugees have perme- 
ated the economic and social fabric 
of their host country. In Kurram 
Agency (NWFP) and Chagai 
(Baluchistan), the refugee popula- 
tion already outnumbers the locals, 
and the population of certain refugee 
villages like Kot Chandana (Punjab) 
is equal to the population of the 
entire tehsil (county) where it is lo- 
cated. 

As tenants and consumers, the 
presence of the Afghans refugees has 
given a cenain impetus to the local 
economy. But the numerous refugees 
who compete on the labour market 
as unskilled workers or who have 
opened businesses, are not always 
viewed as positive additions by local 
merchants. 

A large number of the coloured 
buses, painted trucks and auto-rick- 
shaws that whiz in and out of traffic 
and along the nation's motorways are 
registered with Afghan refugees. 
"They're ruining our business," 
complains Mr. Akhunzada, who 
owns a transport business. "They 
don't pay road taxes. Regulations 
that apply to us, don't apply to thein 
so they have the upper hand in busi- 
ness competition." 

Outside the urban areas, quarrels 
between locals and refugees over 
pasture lands, firewood and illegal 
entry onto private property have led 
to serious confrontations, and, in the 
Punjab, even killings. 

Increasingly, refugees have be- 
come the target of blame for higher 
rents, lower wages and increased 
crime. "Tension comes in peaks and 
valleys," says 36 year-old Qasem Y., 
a refugee employed by the Interna- 
tional Rescue Service as Education 
Co-ordinator. "It corresponds to the 
bomb blasts. No matter where they 
happen, we suffer the effects. I went 
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to Lahore shortly after the December 
riots in Karachi and was refused 
entry into several hotels. They told 
me it was because I am Afghan." 

Many observers suggest that the 
hostility- of the Pakistanis directed 
towards the refugees, though of 
legitimate concern, is exaggerated by 
different sectors who may be trying 
to get political mileage out of the 
"refugee scapegoat" issue. The gov- 
ernment, for its part, has balked at 
suggestions towards more restnctive 
movement of the refugees. In fact, 
while many countries throughout the 
world are applying harsher asylum 
policies, Pakistan continues to leave 
its doors open. Over 70,000 new 
arrivals were registered during the 
last 6 months of 1986; 3,000 families 
in the NWFP and 8,000 in Balu- 
chistan. 

Reshmina, a 50 year-old widow 
left Bagyan, Afghanistan on foot to- 
gether with 400 other families of her 
tribe. "It took us two and a half 
months to get here," she says.They 
arrived at Miranshah at the end of 
January. Unlike the first waves of 
refugees who found ethnic and tribal 
hnks in the NWFP, she and the 
majority of those who have entered 
since July, come from northern Af- 
ghanistan and speak Persian. 

New arrivals in Baluchistan have 
already been registered and moved 
to the' Loralai District refugee vil- 
lages. In the NWFP however, regist- 
ration didn't begin until October 
when pre-registration teams could 
verify the numbers. Registration of 
refugees in Pakistan under the best of 
circumstances is difficult given the 
magnitude of their numbers. Since 
last fall, however, some refugees who 
were already registered have been 
displaced from their respective Mi- 
lages due to bombings in the border 
area.Thev have dispersed to other 
sites and have mixed in with the new 
arrivals. 

"In the past, people moved away 
from their villages whenever there 
were attacks," ' says Mr. Rasool 
Khan, the administrator at Nandag 
refugee village. "But." he adds, 
"they've alwavs ceane back. This 
time onlv my staff is left. There aren t 
even any chickens left to adminis- 
trate." On 26 February, Saidgi. a 
local village only 2 kms from Nandag 
(12 000) was bombed leaving 85 per- 
sons killed and 250 wounded. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Khan, the local popu- 
lation that numbered 400-^^00 
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REFUGEES - THE DYNAMICS OF DISPLACEMENT, 
a Report for the Independent Commis- 
sion of Int'l Humanitarian Issues, 1986. 
Dist. by Humanities Press Int'l, At- 
lantic Highlands, NJ 07716-1289. 
ISBN 0-86232 696 6. 180 pp. $29.95 
cloth; $7.95 paper. 

Coming in the fall from the same dis- 
tributor: THE CONCISE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF ISLAM by Cyril Glasse. Ca 416 pp. 
$60. ISBN 0 905743 52 0. 

"Afghanistan im Friedensf all" by Beat 
Krattli in ZEITBILD, May 1987. 
(Published by the Schweizerisches Ost- 
Institut, Jubilaumsstr. 41, CH-3000 
Bern 6, Switzerland.) 

Video available from Jamiat-e-Islami: 
A RARE AND EXCLUSIVE FILM OF THE CAPTURE OF THE 
FERKHAR GARRISON, PLANNED AND EXECUTED BY AHMAD 
SHAH MASS0UO,THE GENERAL COKMANDER OF THE FIVE 
NORTHERN PROVINCES, IS NOW AVAILABLE ON i VHS 
VIDEO. 

THIS EXCITING VIDEO INCLUDES CLOSE-UP FOOTAGE 
OF THE FIGHTING AND THE VICTORIOUS CAPTURE OF 
THE GARRISON BY THE AFGHAN FREEDOM FIGHTERS. 

CALL OR WRITE US AT THE JAMIAT-E-ISLAMI ,300 EYE 
ST., NE, SUITE 209, WASHINGTON, DC 20002, PHONE: 
(202) 543-5106 TODAY FOR YOUR COPY OF THE VI- 
DEO. 

THE FRONTIER SCOUTS by Charles Chenevix 
Trench has been reprinted by Jonathan 
Cape, 32 Bedford Sq., London . 298 pp. 

The article on Afghanistan in ART MUSEUMS 
OF THE WORLD was written by Nancy Hatch 
Dupree. The 2-volume set of books, 
edited by Virginia Jackson, M.A. Palmer 
& Eric Zafran is available from Green- 
wood Press, Inc., 88 Post Road West, 
Box 5007, Westport, CT 06881, for $145. 
ISBN 0 313 21322 4. 



CONSPIRACY AGAINST AFGHANISTAN: THE PRIN- 
CIPAL ACTORS & THEIR PATRONS by Moh'd Aziz 
& Vadim Vladimirov, Moscow, 1987, Novosti 
Press Agency Publishing House. 

Kabul University has a new fortnightly 
paper according to the KNT of 5/17: 



Pohantoon-«-K*bul 
(Kabul University), wm 
added to the regular pu- 
blications of University. 

The first iuue of the 
journal appeared on 
April 27, the day of na- 
tional Jubilee the victory 
of the April Revolution. 

Kabul University is the 
oldest higher educational 

center in the country. It 
was set up in 1311 HS wi- 
th only the faculty of me- 
ed the monthly Mohasel- 
dicine. It also establish- 
e-Imroz (Students of To- 
day) some time* ago. 



ion will also reflect all 
round demands and wis- 
hes of the students, lect- 
urers and other staff wo- 
rkers. The publication 
depicts activities of the 
Kabul University md its 
primary party organisat- 
ion, underway for the be- 
tter training of students 
of the university. 

'Pravda' organ of the 
CC of the Communist Par- 
ty of the Soviet Union 
also has sent a congratu- 
latory message on the 

occasion which is publish- 
ed in the front page of the 



The fortnightly is not 
only important for the 
students of the Univers- 
ity but for all intelligen- 
sia of the country. 

The first i*«ue also inc- 
ludes greeting messages 
of some papers and high- 
er educational institut- 
ion*, essays, news and 
Intertainment. 

Besides, the fortnightly 
has the' duty of political 
and organisational train- 
ing of tht; itudenU and 
lecturers of the Univer- 



1st issue. It aays in part: sity. 



Students of the unive- 
rsity have long felt the- 
dearth of such a publicat- 
ion. In the first issue of 
the pap>er says in part: 
"Kabul University and 
its primary party organi- 
sation have the honour to 
publish "Pohantooo-e-Ka- 
bul) on the occasion of 
the 9th annivenary of 
the ApHI RevoIuUon. It 
will feature sectionj of 
the univerilty, acientific 
work and political and so- 
cial activities of the 
students. The pubUcat- 



The Ecfttor-in-«hief 
is Kazim Ahang. a famo- 
us journalist of the 

country who is also teach- 
ing in the faculty of 
journalism Kabul Univ- 
ersity. His leadership will 
undoubtedly contribute 
in the better running and 
qualitative evolution of 
the oaoer. 

The paper will strictly 
consider development of 
the language and cultur- 
es of all residing nations 
of the Democratic Rep- 
ublic of Afghanistan. 



The Editorial board of 
Pravda has been inform- 
ed of the publication. Jou- 
rnalists of Pravda are well 
aware that in the present- 
day situation of A/ghan- 
iitan, particularly now 
when the policy of natio- 
nal reconciliation has 
been announced by the 
revolutionary governm- 
ent what importance has 
the joumalisrn. 

We express greetings 
for the readers of the 

quarterly on this occas- 
ion and wish all successes 

for its writers and jour- 
nalUts." 

New from the DRA cultural department: 
Sangirdis of Panjshir (Panjshir folk 
songs), Surudhai Mahal i (folk songs), 
Rashae Wrono Miliat (Pashae brothers' 
nation) , & Hesarake Ghaljae (a collection 
of folk poetry). 4/16 

Deutschland-Nachrichten , published by the 
German Information Center in New York, 
carried an article in its 6/3 issue de- 
scribing the treatment of Afghan children 
in Munich. 

The Center for Afghan Studies at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska at Omaha is planning a new 
journal on Afghanistan. Louis & Nancy Dupree 
are the guest e^.itors of the 1st issue. 

SOVIET- AMERICAN RELATIONS WITH PAKISTAN, 
IRAN & AFGHANISTAN, edited by Hafeez Malik, 
St. Martin's Press, NY, 1987, is a collection 
of papers delivered at a conference held at 
Villanova University in 12/84. Contributors 
include Jon Anderson, Ashraf Ghani, Henry 
Bradsher & Louis & Nancy Dupree. 



families, left Saidgi months ago since 
in his words the village has become 
"a routine target of air attacks." 

Aerial bombings were particularly 
intense in late February and early 
March. For the first time, a refugee 
village was the target of a direct 
attack on 27 February. As kerosene, 
used for cooking fuel, was being 
distributed to the heads of house- 
holds, aircraft flew overhead and 
bombed the refugee village of 
Matasangar in Kurram Agency 
(NWFP).The total number of casual- 
ties was 40 persons dead and 
87 seriously burned. Among those 
killed were seven CAR employees 
who were distributing the kerosene. 
All of the other victims were refu- 
gees. Five days later on 3 March, 
another attack took place at 
Khairabad, one of the 3 refugee 
villages in Chitrai Agency. One per- 
son was reported killed and 5 persons 
iniured. 

The government has no objection 
to the refugees moving further inland 
to "good-weather camps" according 
to Mr. Syed Munir Husain, Secretary 
of SAFRON. And while other gov- 
ernment officials have not expressed 
any intentions to restrict the refu- 
gees' movement in other areas of the 
country, they have nonetheless made 
concrete efforts to appease the fray- 
ed nerves of its citizens. 

Following bomb blasts in Quetta 
and Peshawar, poHce rounded up 
Afghans in urban areas and turned 
them over to the CAR. In this way 
some 50,000 Afghans were moved 
out of Peshawar back to their respec- 
tive viDages in the fall of 1986. Sub- 
sequent to disturbances in Karachi 
last December, 3,100 Afghan refu- 
gee families were moved in a similar 
operation outside Karachi. 

Though less conspicuous in refu- 
gee villages, many of the locals living 
in communities nearby nevertheless 
perceive refugees as benefiting from 
better services than they do. "Initial- 
ly Islam is a common bond for the 
reception of refugees, but those re- 
ligious slogans soon wear off if the 
locals don't have the same facilities, " 
points out the District Administrator 
in Mianwali. 

For several years now, UNHCR 
has recognized the importance of 
sharing the infrastructure and basic 
facilities with the local population. 
Since 1984, a Pakistan Government/ 
World Bank/UNHCR project valued 
at US$ 20 million has helped local 
communities located near refugee 
villages improve irrigation schemes. 



build roads and plant trees in areas 
depleted by refugees. The project 
provided 5.5 million man days of 
employment for refugees and Pakis- 
tani nationals. Now after 3 years of 
implementation, this project has 
been termed as "successful" by all 
parties concerned and is scheduled to 
enter its follow-up phase sometime in 
June. SIDNI LAMB 

The refugee camp ofBijar Booti. 

Bijar Booti is the most recent of 
the 320 villages established for Af- 
ghan refugees in Pakistan. While the 
camp itself is only a few months old, 
life in exile is not new for its 18,500 
inhabitants. The majority are Tajiks, 
Uzbeks and Turkmen who over the 
past 3-5 years left their homelands in 
northern Afghanistan, in the direc- 
tion of Karachi. Some were reunited 
with relatives or like the many Paki- 
stanis who migrate daily to this bust- 
ling port city, were attracted by pos- 
sible employment opportunities. 

Finding work was difficult for the 
Persian-speaking refugees in a pro- 
vince where Urdu or Sindhi is the 
main language. Nevertheless, many 
heads of household helped the family 
survive working as factory labourers 
or transporting water. Others 
economically more fortimate set up 
shops or ran vegetable carts in the 
bazaar adjacent to their residential 
area. 

Over the years, some 3,100 Afghan 
families took up residence in So^ab 
Ghot, a low-income area of Karachi, 
alongside Pakistani Pashtuns and 
Kochai tribesmen who had been 
there for many years. The Afghans, 
who soon outnumbered their neigh- 
bours, were reported by the press 
and accused by different public sec- 
tors to have been engaged in illegal 
activities. Accusations against other 
inhabitants as well, led provincial and 
municipal authorities to carry out a 
"clean-up" operation of the area in 
mid-December of last year. No ad- 
vance notice was given to any of the 
residents. Government buses and 
hired trucks under the supervision of 
law enforcement officials moved 
everyone out of the vicinity. Once 
the residents had been transferred, 
bulldozers razed the some 200 shops 
and all of the hut dwellings to the 
ground. Rubble and debris have been 
carted away and the thriving market- 
place and shantytown have been 
transformed into a vacant lot. 

The Pashtuns and Kochais were 
shifted to other parts of the city and 



the 18,500 Afghans were transferred 
to a new site that had already been 
plotted out by engineers from the 
Karachi Development Agency. 

An access road was upgraded and 
tents and blankets were quickly dis- 
tributed. Families immediately set up 
household with their salvaged be- 
longings. 

"A model camp" 

Mr. Ali Mohammed Gardezzi, As- 
sistant Deputy Conmiissioner for 
Refugee Affairs, is responsible for 
the daily implementation of this new 
refugee village and is determined to 
make Bijar Booti, in his words, "a 
model camp". 

"UNHCR was not consulted or 
involved at any time in the planning 
of the camp or in the decision to 
transfer the Afghans, " explains Gel- 
dolph Everts, Head of UNHCR Sub- 
Office Karachi. While nearly all of 
the refugee heads of household were 
self-supporting before the shift to the 
camp, he voices the concern that the 
majority may have been "thrown 
back to the emergency phase." In- 
deed, having recuperated only the 
most elementary of their belongings 
before the area was razed, many 
families have been living on what httle 
savings they had. In order to help the 
group get back on its feet, UNHCR 
has contributed US$ 475,000 from 
its Emergency Fund to the construc- 
tion of basic facilities at the new site. 

The World Food Programme, for 
its part, has agreed to distribute 
wheat rations for two months. Other 
food rations have been provided to 
the refugees since mid-December by 
the Edhi Welfare Trust, a Pakistani 
voluntary agency. The cost of food 
provisions were estimated by the or- 
ganization's director and founder, 
Mr. Abdul Sattar Edhi, to have 
amounted to nearly US$ 100,000 at 
mid-March. 

Government officials have denied 
that the Afghans were in any way 

linked to illegal activities and have 
reiterated that they are free to com- 
mute to Karachi to work.Though 
movements are not restricted, au- 
thorities made it clear that like refu- 
gees in other provinces throughout 
Pakistan, refugees at Bijar Booti 
must be registered at an assigned 
village. 

Flat and arid, the sparse vegetation 
surrounding the new site offers no 
barrier to the winds that whip dust 
and sand through the tarpaulin lean- 
tos. Tents pitched in orderly fashion 
are partitioned by well-planned 
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streets and alleyways, (^anvas awn- 
ines and food sacks fastened down 
wfth bricks or metal sheeting prop- 
ped up with boulders, form the com- 
pound walls around each plot that 
protect the inhabitants from the gales 
while also providing the necessary 
separation for purdah. 

Mosques in different stages of con- 
struction are the landmarks that di- 
vide the village into 18 admmistra- 
tive sectors. On Fndays, the wmd 
carries the sound of hammenng from 
one end of the camp to the other as 
the roof or floor of a mosque is being 
nailed into place. Funher down the 
street, ad hoc crews are busy diggmg 
trenches alongside their compounds 
to break up ground to be used in the 
fabrication of mud bncks. The bricks 
do not cost anvihing to make but 
other building materials are an ex- 
pense that most families cannot af- 
ford. At Soghrab Ghot some had 
already invested their savings into 
the construction of the katcha dwel- 
lings, others were living in lean-tos or 
shanty huts. 

Crowds of barefoot children play- 
fully chase behind ornately painted 
tankers trying to fill their plastic 
buckets or containers before it dis- 
charges water into one of the 600- 
gallon storage tanks. Twenty-six sur- 
face water tanks with a capacity of 
5,000 gallons each have also been 
built and once the pipeline connect- 
ing the refugee village to a potable 
water supply 2 kms away has been 
completed, the water system will be 
put in operation. Meanwhile, water 
continues to be supplied by tankers 
that make 40-50 tnps daily. 



A basic health unit (BHU) is also 
scheduled to be built but until it is 
readv for use. there are three differ- 
ent organizations providing medical 
care to the refugees in tented clinics. 
In case of emergency, two ambu- 
lances link the camp population to 
hospitals in nearby Karachi suburbs. 
Small pnvate health services run by 
Afghan refugees themselves, have 
also sprung up in the village. Taj 
Mahammed F.. an Afghan who was 
trained as a para-medic by the Inter- 
national Red Cross in Afghanistan, 
has opened a pharmacy. He consid- 
ers business in Bijar Booti to be 
better than before and proudly dis- 
plays his katcha dispensary as evi- 
dence. "I had a clinic in Sograb Ghot 
where I was attending 50 patients a 
day; people haven't stopped being 
sick. As a matter of fact, the wind, 
heat, plus the precarious living condi- 
tions here in the camp only aggravate 
their illnesses." 

But for most of the residents of 
Bijar Booti, the move from Karachi 
has represented a step backwards in 
their lives. "I lost everything when 
the bulldozers came," laments 
Fahrudin S. "Business here is limited 
only to the refugees. Besides," he 
adds shooing the flies away from the 
pieces of red meat hanging on hooks 
in his make-shift stall, "it costs me 
100 rupees just to transport meat 
from town." His complaint echos 
that of others who were also vendors 
at Soghrab Ghot. A regular bus ser- 
vice has been organized for a modest 
price between the refugee village and 
the city but the transferees complain 
that transportation costs have in- 



flated the prices of all the items sold 
in the camp by as much as 20 per 
cent. 

For widows who did home-based 
piece-work at the match factory near 
Sohrab Ghot, the shift has left them 
without a means of hvelihood. With- 
out a male provider in the household 
and now shifted outside the city 
limits, the unescorted daily journey 
of 20 kms to pick up piece items is a 
social situation that they wish to 
avoid. Huddled in her tent accom- 
panied by a small bundle that repre- 
sents her only belongings, one of the 
older widows bewails her situation: 
"Here they give us food that they tell 
us is only for a few months' time. 
What will we do then? We don't 
have anything. At least in Soghrab 
Ghot we could get by." 

In addition to the 18,500 persons 
at the new village, according to gov- 
ernment estimates there are 40,000 
more Afghan refugees residing in 
Sind Province. Initial government 
plans included shifting 30,000 of 
them to Bijar Booti. No one had 
been moved at early April. It may be 
that the transfer of the first group of 
Afghans out of Karachi and the con- 
sequent demolition of Soghrab Ghot 
have tempered those who advocated 
the relocation in the first place. 

REFUGEES - May 1 987 sidni lamb 

Refugee camp at Bijar Booti, 
10 km outside Karachi. 
(UNHCR photo) I 
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More aid for Afghans sought 





By Khaled Nazer 

Arab News Staff 
JEDDAH, May 4 
— The migration of 
Afghan refugees to 
neighboring coun- 
tries is on the in- 
crease while public 
contributions is sta- 
tic, according to the 
president of the 
Saudi Red Cresent 
Society in Peshawar, 
Pakistan, Wa'el ^ 
Jelaidan. Jelaidan 

"The average number of Afghan refugees 
entering Pakistan is 6,000 to 8,000 a month, 
according to the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees," Jelaidan told Arab 
News. He is here on a trip to campaign for 
the refugees cause and collect donations. 

Jelaidan estimated the number of orphans 
at around 1.2 million. He said onlv 80,000 
children are getting basic education and the 
rest are homeless. 

Since the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan 
in 1979, almost five million refugees have 
migrated to the two neighboring countries, 
Pakistan and Iran. The former is sheltering 
four million while the latter is now home for 
one million of them. 

A year after the invasion, the Saudi Red 
Crescent Society, a government agency and 
a member of the International Committee of 
the Red Cross and the Red cresent Society, 
started its activities by establishing three 
basic health units in Peshawar, in the north 
of Pakistan near the Afghan border, in 
November of that year. 

In 1983, the Saudi Relief Committee was 
established under the chairmanship of 
Prince Salman, governor of Riyadh. Head- 
quartered in the Kingdom's capital, the 
committee lias workea to collect donations 
from inside and outside the country for the 
Afghan refugees. 

Jelaidan said the committee works in 
X)operation with the Red Crescent. "We 
meet the medical needs and the committee 
provides relief material," he added. 

He stated that 78,219 patients were tre- 
ated during 1986 in the province of Baluchis- 
tan and 435,903 patients in the North-West 
Frontier Province (NWFP) by the Red 
Crescent. He also said that li basic health 
units are working in the NWFP and four in 
Baluchistan. 

The young Jelaidan, who completed his 
bachelor's degree in the United States and 
went to Pakistan for the job instead of 
pursuing master's course said now there are 
three hospitals for the refugees — the Pnnce 
Sultan Hospital in Peshawar (capital ot 
NWFP) with 40 beds, the Makkah Mukarra- 
ma Hospital in Quetta (capital of Baluchis- 
tan) with 105 beds funded by the committee, 
and the Prince Sultan Al-Salam Hospital in 
Saranan (a small border town in Baluchis- 
tan) with 70 beds. A complete team of 



physicians for treating tuberculosis (the 
second enemy of the refugees, as he calls it) 
is available at the first hospital. 

There are also two mobile medical units 
and eight mobile operation theaters to treat 
patients coming to the Pakistan-Afghnistan. 
border. This excellent facility has been 
provided by Saleh Kamel, a leading Saudi 
businessman and owner of Dallah. 

Jelaidan said more than half the society's 
budget is spent on buying medicine. The rest 
of the money is spent on programs of 
prosthesis sending complicated cases for 
treatment abroad, and the running of a 
paramedical training center. 

He said the Saudi Relief Committee has 
sponsored a program where widows, the 
disabled and the old have been provided 
with tools to manufacture quilts, shoes, 
clothes, blankets, tents and doors and win- 
dows for the refugees. 

The Muslim World League, according to 
him, has sponsored a program for digging 
tubewells for the refugees where water is 

scarce. 

Asked how active are the Arab and 
Muslim volunteers, Jelaidan said a little 
good work is being done by them but there 
is a tremendous need for doctors, preachers 
to raise the morale of the refugees, odd-job 
helpers and the media people to publicize 
the cause and needs of the refugees. He said 
non-Muslim volunteers are doing much bet- 
ter work. Although some of those people 
have no bonds with the Afghans still they 
are there to help the cause of humanity 
while we, who are so closely tied to them, 
are comparatively missing from the scene, 
he said with disappointment. 
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Pakistan: health care 



A major attempt to help with the critical health 
problems of Afghan refugees is being launched by the 
BBC Fashto Service through a comprehensive series on 
primary health care to be broadcast throughout 1987. 
'Good Health' is designed to give a structured approach 
to basic health education. The programmes are aimed at 
populations in the North West Frontier area of Pakistan 
and Afghanistan. 

'Good Health' has been devised with the help and 
advice of Save the Children Fund, which runs training 
programmes for community health workers in refugee 
camps, and Health Unlimited, the London-based charity 
which specializes in providing health services in areas of 
conflict. 

The Pashto Service was started in 1981 and a survey 
conducted in 1985 showed that 53 per cent of the adult 
population in the refugee camps regularly listen to the 
Service. As at 1 January 1987, the Pakistan Government 
rolls reflected the registration of some 2.8 million Afghan 
refugees on its territory, of whom approximately 75 per 
cent are located in the North West Frontier Province. 

REFUGEES -March 1987 



KABUL RESISTANCE OR- 
GANIZATIONS. Ex- 
tracted from the 
AICMB , #73, 4/87: 

The Central Council 
of Kabul Province was 
jEounded by Cdr, An- 
wari who is based in 
Sanglakh & is a mem- 
ber of Sheikh Mohsi- 
ni's Harakat Party. 
The group carries out 
political, military & 
cultural activities. 
It publishes Payam-e- 
Sangar (Message of 
the Front) & Payam-e- 
Banowan-e-Islam (Mes- 
sage of Muslim Women) , 
has issued a textbook 
for illiterate muja- 
hids & established a 
hospital. It has an 
active women's council 
in Kabul, "Shura-e- 
Zainabia," to train 
women in resistance 
activities. Its coun- 
cil in central Afghani- 
stan, "Shura-e- Rohani- 
at," tries to eliminate 
differences between the 
various Shiite groups. 
Anwari's organization 
also established the 
Peace Council in Maidan. 

That Council 
is composed 
of representa- 
tives from 
many parties 
& ended the 
fighting be- 
tween Harakat 
& Hezb-e- 
Islami a year 
ago. The DRA 
has offered 
an Afs. 500,000 
reward for 
Cdr. Anwari's 
arrest . 
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HERRSCHAFT, RAUB UND GEGENSEITIGKEIT : DIE POLITISCHE GESCHICHTE BADAKHSHANS 1500- 
1883, Jan-heeren Grevemeyer, Harrassowitz , Weisbaden, 1982. Pp 254. 

It is a pleasure to see a book in a Western European language on such a little 
known topic as the pre-modern history of the northeastern part of Afghanistan, 
since until now we have had to rely on Russian or Persian works. Grevemeyer for- 
tunately has used many Russian and Persian writings, as well as French, English 
and German, to give us a virtual handbook on Badakhshan, its geography, economy, 
trade routes, and social organization, as well as its history down to the inte- 
gration of the territory into the Afghan state by Abdurrahman. The author is not 
only concerned with great power rivalry but especially with internal conflicts 
and relations with neighboring lands and provinces. 

The book brings many interesting items to light, for example, the strong position 
of Israaili Islam in Shugnan, Badakhshan and Chitral (p. 114), with constant con- 
flicts, raids and enslaving of captives of neighbors. By concentrating on Badakh- 
shan the author has gleaned fragments of information from various sources to con- 
struct a history of rulers in the area and the many local conflicts which were a 
feature of that history. Changes in the ruling family, in the boundaries of con- 
trol, and constant raiding were features of thje>, pre-modern history of Badakhshan 
with great power politics, between the Uzbeks north of the Oxus River and the Mo- 
ghuls to the south of the Hindukush mountains, playing a secondary role. Finally, 
authority over the domains controlled by the rulers of Badakhshan was divided be- 
tween Bukhara and Afghanistan, clients of Russia and England. 

Grevemeyer has given us a rare picture of a little known area of Afghanistan and 
it will serve as a reference book for inforjuaiion and further elaboration of the 
details which he has sketched. 

Richard N. Frye 
Harvard University 





yOOK REVIEW : 



In the beautUul garden 
ot Pashtu literature a 

new flcwer has blossom- 
ed: Fire and Blood. Brou- 
ght out by the State Co- 
nm'ttee for Printing and 
!'u'bli:ations, it is a collec- 
tion cf poems of professor 
Muiawer .Ahmad Ziar 
of Kabul University. 

Rich in content. Fire 



FIRE AND BLOOD 



and Blood hai high poetic 
standard and a humanist- 
ic tone. In simple but 
beautifully formulated ve- 
rses the author portrays 
various aspects of revolu- 
tionary process In the co- 
untry and the role played 
by the Peoples Democratic 
Party of AlghanisUn as 
the vanguard of Afghan 
people and society. Zair 
pays keen attention to 
objective realities and pr- 
oblems of the society. In 
the Fire and Blood, he 
introduces a new form, 
content and life to Pash- 
tu poetry, res«nbling a 
liberated literature. He 
says: 

"Free poem is a poem 
with free flow of sentim- 



ents. 

It is a poem which sha- 
tters the chains of rigid 
formalism." Professor of 
philology at Kabul Univ- 
ersity, Zair has written 
numerous articles and pa- 
pers on literature and ed- 
ucation and holds a pro- 
minent position among 
-creative intellectuals. 

Ziar was bom in 193S 
in a peasant family in He- 
ssark village. Nangarhar 
province. He was only 10 
when his father died lea- 
ving him alone to face the 
hardships of life. Lonely, 
poor, but brave, young 
Ziar fought against ill 
obstacles that nature and 



the feudal society placed 
in his way. In school he 
successfully outdid his co- 
mpanions with his own 
potentialities. After com- 
pleting high school, he ca- 
me to Kabul and continu- 
ed his studies at the Ka- 
bul University. Ziar had 

his post-graduate educati- 
on In Switzerland and 
began his career as prof- 
essor at Kabul University 
where he still teachesi in 
the college of literature. 

During the years o^ re- 
volution Ziar has whiten 
many patriotic and revol- 
utionary poems illustrati- 
ng the tides of the natio- 
nal democratic process in 
the country, As »n Intell- 



ectual soldier of the rev- 
olution, Ziar Ukes great 
part in generaliiation i ' 
the lofty objectives uf 
the April Revolution. 

Among his published 
works are a book on le«- 
icology, Pashtu grammer, 

melody from prison wh- 
ich is a collectioh of poe- 
ms, a Dari to Pashtu dic- 
tionary and two other 
collections of poems. Pr- 
ofessor Ziar has also co- 
mpiled a Dari dictiona- 
ry and a German-Pashtu 
dictionary which is ready 
for publication. His latest 
writings include a book on 
Pashtoon and fraternal na- 
tionalities and a novel wh- 
ich Iws no» be«n publis- 




Mmjawer Ahiaad ZUr. 

bed yet. 

In addition Ziar has pu- 
blished countless literary 
and scientific articles in 
the periodicals ot the 

country which testify to 
his enormous output and 
contribution to the flouri- 
shing of science and cult- 
ure In the country. 
(By A. OMTuda) 
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National traders of the country! 
You are messengers of peace. Better trade is 
possible only under peaceful conditions. 
Discharge your patriotic role for the realisatio 
of the policy of national reconciliation and tht 
atrcngthening of the country's, tconomy^ /-i g 



NEW TIMES 

Children's literature 
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in Afghanistan 



Our dasiical write- 
r» and poets had written 
traditionally gome 
books for chUdren 
of the country But 
we cannot call it 
a systematic work for 
the literature for childr- 
en. In recent years seri- 
ous strides have been ta- 
ken by the Government 
and authors of the coun- 
try to work harder for 
producing literature for 
children. 

Actually, the inovcmo- 
nl to write (or children 
was originated by "Se- 
rajul Atfal" (Light of 
the Children) in HS 1297. 
Mahmood Tarzi, the 
father of Afghan journa- 
lism, founded this fort- 
nightly newspaper. The 
first issue of the "Seraj- 
ul Atfar'says in part;" 
Serajul Atfal will give 
inlormations to its read- 
ers. And what is this? 
My brothers! I am a new 
sapling, cultivated by 
the orchard keeper of 
the knowledge. You fi- 
nd me and grab the sw- 
eet fruits of the knowle- 
dge. 

"Offsprings of the hom- 
eland! I am a newly lig- 
hted bulb of the Serajia 
period. My oil are the 
rays of the knowledge. 
Wherever you find ■ mc, 
take me and find rays of 
thought: 

"Esteemed school d>i- 
Idren! I am a small par- 
ticle, in which the sun 
of the truth is manifested. 
Take light from me so 
that you can reach the 
sun of the truth. O child- 
ren! I am yours then you 
also be mine. 

Do not turn your faee- 
away from me. Read me. 
I am speaking to you on 
your simple and gentle 
tongue". 



The p«p«?r according 
to Ustad Abdulhadi Da- 
vi. continued up to its 
16th issue but later oo. 
it was suppressed Alter 
"Serajul Atfal", Tolue 
Afghan, a periodical sto- 
od first in the field of 
children's literature 
in Afghanistan. Ustad Ab- 
dul Hai Habibi was the 
first author who introd- 
uced writing for childr- 
en in the periodical. 

After those publicatio- 
ns in 1339. "De Varo An- 
is" a paper was set up 
beside the "Anis" daily. 
But after some time 
the paper was separat- 
ed from "Anis". Then 
"Anis" carried material 
for children on its wee- 
kends' issues. Sometim- 
es later, new papers 
and journals came Into 
being which published 
rriateria) for children 

"De Kamkiano Anis", 
"De Kochniano Anis" 
and "De Kochlano Gh- 
ag" and the periodical 
"Zerai" are famous amo- 
ng them. In its initial 
stage, "Zerai" was an 
educational paper. It, ca- 
rried articles and text 
books in seriej for school 
children and students. 
Later the paper sUrted 
a special section for chi- 
ldren. It was entitled "De 
■Varo Dunia', the world 
of children. Zarin Shah 
Zafar Khil was a veteran 
author of the paper. He 
used to write folk lege- 
nds, stories and fables 
for children. The paper 
also ctrrled some tran- 
slations of foreign auth- 
ors. 

"De JCochniano Ghag" 
was a monthly Journal 
for children, published 
under the Mi- 
nistry of Education. The 
journal appeared In HS 



la.lS (<■! the first time 
The journal published 
articles stories, poems, 
enteraininent, sports ite- 
ms and several other 
material for children. It 
also used to publish ph- 
otograph.s of the lop 
students iii schools for 
encouraging them "An- 
is" established "De Koc- 
hniano Anis" in l.'H8 HS 
This journal follow- 
ed the course of "Seraj- 
ul Atfal" and other spe- 
cial publications for ch- 
ildren which had forme- 
rlv appeared. 

Maulawi Saleh Moh- 
ammad Kandahari, Us- 
tad Ulfat and Ustad Be- 
nawa were th" authors 
who created for childre- 
n's books, stories and 
other works. 

"Pesh Ahang" (the Pi- 
oneer.) a journal, and 
'Storai' (Star), a perio- 
dical, are the present 
day speciafited public- 
ations for children of 
the country. Both of th- 
em appeared in the yea- 
rs after the victory of 

the April Revolution. Fu- 
rther, to turn the child- 
ren's literature into a 
system, the children's li- 
terature section was est- 
ablished under the Writ- 
ers* Association of the 
Democratic Republic of 
Afghanistan. The sect- 
ion brought out «>me wo- 
rks in prose verse 
and some tr- 

anslations for children. 
It also held a national 
seminar on children's li- 
terature for the first ti- 
me In the history «f 
Afghanistan. 

The revolution has 
put every thing at the 
disposal of children for 
every good thing must be 
handed over to children. 
(A. Omar Za4ah) 




HUMPHREY 
IN KABUL 



Senator Humphrey who 
heads a group on Afgh- 
anistan in the US cong- 
ress arrived in Kabul, on 
April. 13. He left for De- 
lhi on April 14. Humph- 
rey did not show any 
interest to meet the rep- 
resentatives of the gove- 
nrnient of the DRA and 
also refused to talk to 



loc?l correspondents He 
had meetings in the US 
embassy with the repr- 
esentatives of the emba- 
ssies of Pakistan and 
Iran. 

The question arises, 
why he had meetings 
with the represenUtlves 
of those countries whi- 
ch support the Afghan 
counter - revolution^ies 
and continue the 
undeclared war aga- 
inst this ■ country. Pe- 
rhaps he had his stop- 
over in Kabul for this 
purpose. 
(BIA) 



A view of the tadira Gaadhl CUM Health 
friendl; India. 



Care Ctatn in Kabul with the aid o( 

(Photo by Bexa) 



A NUT DCCKEl HAS BEEN APTmOTED ON MILITART SEItT- 
ICE INDUCING ITS PEKIOD WRTCH GIVES ADDITIONAL rBITIL- 
EGE FOR THE MIUTA RY PERSONNEL, INCREASINO 
THEIR SALARIES AND IMPROVING THE MATERIAL CONDITIONS 

HAS ALSO BEEN ENFORCED. WITH TOUR HELP AND ACTIVE 
PARTICIPATION, WE HAVE ACHIEVED GOOD RESULTS IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THil NATIONAL ECONOMY. THE GNP HAD INC- 
REASED BY 3 PER CENT AND THE NAT lONAL INCOME BY 4 

PER CENT IN THE LAST YEAR. 

5/9 (Naflb) 




• Qala-l-EkhUarudeen. c«- c / 1 n 
nturies old landmark of -JZ-LW 
Herat dty. It was bnllt 
on the ruins at the Alex- 
andarla of HaxI In 3M 
B. C. 
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Keshtmand stresses doing away with old 




The Politburo of the PDPA Central Commit- 
tee hu uslgned me to antwtr ■ number of ques- 
tions poted by the party members in the tessloni 
held laat mont)). Permit me to answer the ques- 
tions raised. 

Many questioM are devoted to the drafting of 
the laws dealinit with sodo-economlc issues. This 
work Is at the centre of the attention of the DRA 
government. For such laws are linked with the in- 
terests of broad working circles and strata. 

Drafting of new legislative documents requires 
much work and time as well as consideration of 
views of experts, ail social strata, different so- 
cial circlet and citizens of the country. 

Q: Why haa the law on laWynr not been rraWs 
Ml yet? 

A: At present the relations of labour, wprkers 
and employees are regulated according to three le- 
gislative documenU, that ia, the Law on Labour 
and Workers in National Industrial InsUtutions en- 
dorsed in 1645, the Law on Contract-Baaed Emi>- 
loyees of 1970 and the Law on State EmpIoyeeS 
approved in 19T7. As you see, all these laws have 
the necessary record of time. 

At the same time. tl> production relations are 
Ranging in _the country. And. thU naturally de- 
™^ In^ucUon of changes and necesiary 
amendment, to the prevaiji^ legislative document 

The State Committe«» for Labour and Social 
Security, along with the Ministry of Justice, Cen- 
tral Council of Trade Unions and other concerned 
ministries, have worked out the draft of the new 
labour law of the DRA. 

The new labour law includes the progressive 
principle that ensures the right to work of workers 
and employees, providts for them spund and se- 
cure working conditions, potsiWllUes of free high- 
er, secondary and vocational education, free and 
voluntary participation in trade unions, partldpo- 
tion in manAgement. production and social affalra, 
solution of work disputes, completion of the system 
of social security, including the right of pension 
for all categories of working people. 

While revtvwing the draft At the labour law, 
the Politburo fias pointed out that rights and obli- 
gations of all working people have been reflected 
in it The enforcement of this law will constitute 
an important part of the revolutionary changes. The 
Labour Law of the DRA h«a been vastly studied 
and assessed in many collectives of working people 
and in the scRions of leading authorities of mini- 
stries. State departments as well as in the sessions 
of activists of trade unions. Now the draft of the 
Labour Law of the DRA has been submitted to the 
Revolutionary Council for lt» final assessment 

.Q: Certain proposals wct« set forth «« the bod- 
getary policy of the SUte. ParHevlariy, Coainides 
propose that the rtate budget sboald be spent not 
OBlTlBKalNil aad annmadiar areaa. bat also la r«n. 
oto provlneea aad ia dlatricts. Likewise, great aatooot 
of alfocattoaa shoold be made f^r boildlag and r». 
pairing nMMoea and tchools. 



A: Our budgetsry policy today conforms to 
the conditions of state of war. Meeting the def- 
ence needs has imposed heavy load on the State 
budget The undeclared war takes away half of 
the expenditure of the budget that can be gainfully 
used for meeting urgent social needs. 

Moreo^-er. we sre compelled to enforce concen- 
trated allocitions and severe economlsatlon in the 
budget expenditure. Of course, the comrades who 
criticize our budgetary oolicv. are right to some 



work methods 

extent However. ! would like to note once again 
that the present-day division of State budget ema- 
nates from the prevailing military conditions. Un- 
der these circumsfancrs. we still try to work out 
plans for the development of different provinces. 

Our budget is fsst acquiring a regional orlen- 
UUon down to the district level. In other words, 
our budget reflects not only the interests of econo- 
mic growth at the national level, but the charact*- 
ristics of socio-economic development of various 
provinces. 

I want to inform you ttat for the first time, 
regional planning has been included in the State 
Plan for HS 1366 (bepun March 21. 1987). Its im- 
plementation depends, in many cases, on the acti- 
vity of concerned local organs. This way, right now 
the local organs have great possibilities to purpose- 
fully make an effective and economic use of the 
local budgetary allocations. The task of rehabilita- 
tion, repair and construction of schools, hospitals, 
mosques, roads. big and small bridges has been 
placed before local organs. 

It is natural that most of the quertions deal 
with the problem of shelter. I can say that this 
problem constitutes the major part of our aocial 
programme. It ensures the interests of a broad stra- 
ta of poDuIation, and gains particular significance 
now in the stage of the realisation of the policy 
ofinational reconciliation. 

The party and the State pay Pf'^'="J»'-„«"'": 
tlon to this issue, and the number of -residential ho- 
us« built through the SUte budget is Increasing 

^''^Tn^he'course of 13 years before the Revolution, 
only 2,618 apartment houses were built in 
In the years after the Revolution. 5,817 apartmenta 
and residential houses have been built with J2* 
State money and allotted. Now over 1,000 apart- 
ment bouses are built annually. In another year's 
time, with the expansion of its building capacity, 
Kabul housing Pre-Fabricatlon Complex alone will 
build over 1.500 apartment houses. Of course, this 
is far less than the numberrequired. Inspite of 
this, under the prescr.t conditions, the realities of 
illegal distribution of residences is not tolerable. 
Many party members talked rightly on this issue 
in the session. 

Q: Why are the SUte apartatenU dlstribotod la 
Kabnl In violation of the Uw? Why dn soaw la- 
dtvldnals, who have their private houses, get SUte 
apvtmeaUT 

Why arc the land ploU dlstribated throogb la- 
termedlariea aad persoaal tricadshlp? This eamea 
•nffertBg. above all, to the disabled aad the faail- 
Hes of the martyrs of the Revolntleik 

A. People better undersUnd that today 
the government cannot increase the building of 
residences manifold. Therefore, they do not ask 
many questions. However, the porty members 
carmot cope with such violationa 

Distinguished viewers. 

Permit me to infonn you of the measure* ad- 
opted by the Party and the State for solving Uils 
■>aaic problem of the life. The right of the people 
to have residence will also be ensured in the future 
through the growth and preservation of SUte resid- 
ential reeerves," assistance to the building of coope- 
ratives, private residential house* as alio Just 
diatribution of residential houes and land ploU un- 
der the control of the society as well as the collec- 
tion of appropriate payment for apartment renU, 
rendering social service, etc. 

I can say, the SUte spends great sums every 
year from lU allocatiors for building houaea only 
in Kabul city. The utilisation of every square met- 
re of an apartment costs 07 Afs to the SUU. How- 
erer, the residents pay twice leas than that that 
la, 90 Afs for every aquaremetre. It means that 
the rent of every room should be around 000 M*. 

We riiould honestly admit that we have not yet 
fonnulatcd a aouad system for the distribution of 
•pnrtmeaU tad land plots. We de not have pre- 
eiae aad endotvad regulationa and other . lefislative 
charts. 

The regulation on the registration, census and 
dlstributiarn of lUte rcaidcnttjal house* and eetate* 
In Kabul city have been, prepared. TJxt Government 
will review and endorse it shortly. For the first 



tbne, norms have t)een esUbliahed to provide Ae'- 
ter to each Individual. The deserving people would 
be^^rAglstcred -and enlisted, and the apartments 
ana ilnd plota which they ahotild get determined in 
this important document 

Control over Just distribution would be exer- 
cised directly by collectives of working people and. 
in the working places of individuals. We will aasign 
the Justice Ministry of the DRA to study the 
experience of the executive committee of Kabul 
city in implementing this docxmnent and draft and 
work out unified procedure for distribution of ap- 
artment house* and land pIoU throughout tiie coun- 
try. We would also asrign it to draft regulation on 
the lease of residential house*. This regulation 
would specify the rights and obligations of both 
sides, that is, the lessee and the leaser. 

"Hje executive committees of Kabul city and 
provinces of the country will be aaigned to accom- 
pli* the registration and enun*eration of resid- 
ential houses, and establish necessary norms for 
registering and enumerating apartments. 

Of course, we caimot agree with this fact 
that despite the shortage of residential houses, 
some families having theb own houses, use SUte 
apartmenU. We have decisively struggled, and will 
fight against those negative phenon>ena. 

The study and assessment of questions raised are 
Indicative of the fact that some people are not 
aware of the righU and privileges which are accep- 
ted by the SUte for the disabled and the families 
of the martyrs of the Revolution as well as for the 
best worker* and other categories of employes. 
Therefore, we assign the SUte Committee of Ra- 
dio-TV and Press to csrry on the informative work. 

While thinking '^^'J^^^'?^'^, l^'HiJ 
want to address our countrymen. L,et us, wim <J^^ 
SS-hon^urid customs and tradition* 
SSST^luntary collective work, buUd sfh- 
^ImosSues and houses. The Governmental^ 
wpport this noble Inittative with moneUry aid an^* 
construction materiaL 

Party menders,, Reflecting the spirit of the 
people, have attached high value to the graUs aid. 
However, at the same time, they have critically 
Ulked of the violatioji* in this regard, iU storage, 
transport and distribution 

In the press conference held on May 9. I Ulked 
on this matter in detail. 

At the same time. 1 want to n»t«,*»»«t the 
sale of gratis foodstuffs and other essenUal goods 
as well as the use of its income for strengthening 
the SUte budget and their free distribution to the 
residents of the country play an hnportant roleln 
upgrading the living conditions of the people. The 
Soviet Union has a particular role to play in render- 
ing grsHs aid. Last year, foodstuffs and essential 
goods at a total cost of one bUHon Afghanis, were 
sent from the Soviet Union and distributed freely. 

This year, greater amount of Soviet gratis aid 
including wheat flour, ghee, sugar and primary 
goods such as kerosene, soap, matches, footwear, 
clothes and household appliances, will be distrib-^ 
uted. 

To mainUin control over the distribution of 
gratis aid goods, a special commlsaion of the Po- 
fitburo of the PDPA Central Committee and the 
Council of Ministers wa* set up under the chair- 
manship of Comrade Narar Mohammad, alternate 
member of the Politburo of the PDPA Central Co- 
mmittee and First Deputy Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers. Concerned commissions have also 
been established in provinces. 

However, there have so far (.xisted defects in 
the distribution of goodi. Speakers in the party 
sessions talked about them. For instance, gratis 
aid was allotted for Kajaki district of Helmand pro- 
vince towlce. But the goods were sold in the ba- 
zaar. If this information is correct then it would 
be regarded as the most harsh violation of the dis- 
tribution of gratis aid. Instructions were issued to 
the respective organs to identify these violations. 
We shall severely punish the perpetrators. A num- 
ber of comrades propose that the gratis aid should 
be distributed through the heads of tribes under 
the Party control. What can I say in this regard? 
You know that a decision is made on every parti- 
cular case In that particular locality. You know th- 
at the transport and distribution of this aid are car- 
ried on by the units and deUchments of Army and 
Tsarandoy as well as through the local organs. 

It is proposed that ■^^^ distributing the pri- 
mary goods and foodstuffs that are sent to us from 
the friendly country it is necessary to vastly publicise 
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the traditionil Afghan-Soviet friendship. Thl« pro- 
posal is right. Party and State organs will streng-' 
Uien the informative work. 

Q: In partr ses-slots, alleratloiu were nade of 
enbexslement, bribery and nianae of StAte pMts 
for peraocuU en* and imnonl behavkir of aome 
le«dln; offlrlalt u well aa on tbe Mbenllatie app- 
roach of State organs toward these ph ea omena. 

A: Generally speaking, ouch criticism is Juat 
and above all, is the indicative of the tendency of 
party members for having a sound, credible and 
militant party. The second conclusion drawn U that 
If the party openly talks . of such phenomena, then 
such a party would he strong. The third concluaion 
is that the work of controlling- organs of the party 
and the State and legislative organs in the struggle 
against these phenomena has, so far, been . weak. 
And, we, I mean the Couiicil of Ministefa and 
the various ministries; are obliged to prevent the 
recurrence of »uch phenomena. 

The party and the government will serloualy 
investigate all those who violate the prlnciplea and 
aspirations of the revolution. 

Now we deal with the l«ue of »Ut« *dinlnl«tp. 

ation. 

Our new system of state administration came 
into being with the victory of the April Revolution 
and is traversing it's- evolutionary stage. It is und- 
erstandable that certain short-coiningi do exlat In 
this connection too, some of which could be remo- 
ved gradually. For example, re«orientatioii and re- 
structuring of adminlsfrative cadres needs Ume 
and 4gain time. 

The party orga.'jliaUona of the mlnl«trle« and 
iUte institutions can play a further rfgnlflcant role 
In the extension d the new and modern conc^ 
tlon of state administration. At prewnt eowdlt- 
ions, conformity of words with deeds and proper 
approach of reaponaible per^ma toward* eritlciam 
la rega"l«<> •» • criteria tec his or her principled 
behaviour aa a party member. The more reaolutely 
party and state control over administration la 
maintalBcd, the greater number of working p*©- 
pie If drawn to ndmlnlatratlon affalra, the 
nwre limited wUl be the grounds for bureswenitle 
and formallstlc approMii. 

Rl^t now, tiim exiat certain Intolerable de- 
fect* In our administrative ^tam which 
could be eliminated right away. That la Um 
indifference toward* thoae wiio co me to tha 
offlcet for accompliahment o< their wort. We 
all ahould learn from Comrade Na]ib, General 
Secretary and othor P<^tburo memben who 
receive the woAlng people every day. All tha 
jninistera and heads of vailoua ottlcca ibould 
learn thla. We should get rid of old nMtfaoda 
ever more rapidly. Such diangea have beat dem- 
anded from us by the party member* ia< tbe 
questions they have asked: 

— Why are the matters related to the localities 
dealt within a alow pace in the ministries? 

— Why is the struggle againat bureaucracy 
weak in the ministries and state offices ? 

— Why are people treated harshly in aome 
sUte institutions? 

While I was reading these questions I became 
convinced that party members are eageriy appro*- 
ching the pnAJetns the people are concerned ot 

The problem of assisUnce to repatrUtea wa» 
raised by a great number of the party membwa 

Based oo the policy of NR we Invite the 
emigrants to return to their homeland and 
would provide them with proper condition* to 
participate in the political, social and economic 
sphere* of life of the country. We guarantee them 
equal rights with other citizens of the DRA. 

Tho*e who return to the cities would be aaai- 
sted In meeting their shelter problem, aa well as 
in finding employment in industrial, cooatnict- 
lonal agricultural ar.d social service institution*. 

We will provide the returnee* srith opportun- 
itie* for higher education both at home and abroad, 
medical aid and other sodal services. 

Following the declaration of the NR policy, 
over 50,000 of our compatriots have returned home 

^ 'a aerie* of meastlres have been adov;ed by 
the state for *helr return. 

In ti»e border area*. hou*i* or p«-ce 

township* have been set up for tiiem. _ 

Material aid, including cash money, fooa-stiitfa 
and e«iential goods, \s rende.vd to 

They are helped in being transierred to tlieir 
hometowns and in finding employment *J weU. 

Most of the problems perUiniag to tie 
properties of the repatriate* • have been 
settled from the legal point cf view. 

The Department for Repa^iale* ha* 
been esUblished within the framewwk of the 
Council of Ministers. 

Receivijig repatriates is a ' responsiole task 
which raises quite a number or socio-cco.nomlc pr- 
oblemj -to the stale. Still sorr.3 delicier.cy 
exists in this connection. We sliould realize that 
In paying attention to the returnee*, the 
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authority and prestige of the party, the state 
and the people of Afghanistan are also involved. 
Effective measures have been taken by the 
Council of Ministers to receive the returnees. 

Q. If some hoosos have been destroyed la the 
TiHa^fes. where will the returnees live? 

A: Actually, the work begins from the 
very moment 'vhen repatriates enter the coun- 
try: They are welcomed as relatives and nece- 
ssary assistance is rendered to them. Concerning 
their sheltpr problems, the local people have 
taken the initiative to assist them in rehabilitat- 
ing their houses by launching collective . volu- 
ntary work. The local organs of sUte power and 
administration ilso supply them with construct- 
ional materials, including cement, construction 
wood as well as transportation means. 

Q: Would the ref.ldeatlal bouses or productive 
iasUtutions of the icpatrlates wWch arc nder 
sUte costady be reivraed to tfaeai? 

A: Ye*, a special decree of the Revolutionary 
Council of the DRA has been Usued in this reg- 

Q. What anistaiKre would be readercd to those 
repatriates who had aeither hone Mr Job before 
leaving the eotuitry? 

A; After returning home they can avail them- 
selves of all the gai.ns of the April Revolution, 
including the right to work on the basis of their 
area of specialisation end educational background. 

MEASURES TOWARDS LOOKING AFTER 
THE FAMILIES OF MARTTRS OF REVOLU- 
TION. 

The party and Government take care of these 
famUies and all those suffered from the undeclared 
war. The pension rights and distribution of apart- 
ments according to turn if only part of tteir privil- 
eges. As a whole, todty 75,000 people receive 
pension rights, which, on the average, figures out 
to 35,000 Afs. for each person annually. The State 
has allocated 2.5 billion Afs for this end during the 
current year. 

The handicapped and families of the martyrs 
of Revolution have received coupon*. Anuually 
the State gives 1.5 biUion Afs *ub*idy for coupon ' 
goods. 

Currentiy, the Uovemment works out sub«e- 
quent measures for the better niaintenance of the 
families of martyrs of revolution and handicapped 

of the undeclared war. In the meantime, tfaoee 
comrades who lay stress on the exi«ting defect* In 
rneeting this important socio-political question are 
right All the criticism relating to positive and 
registered way of documents for attaining privi- 
leges would be studied by us soon. 

Certainly. Uie regijtration of concerned docu- 
ments should be simplified, and their evaluation 

l'n'd%i*^!ti:f ^'"^ 

The issue of salaries ar>d pension ri^t* of wor- 
kers also relates to the above questions. TTie con- 
stant growth of people's material and ctiltural life 
constitute the major objective of the socio-economic 
policy of the Party and Government. 

National Income of the country is the economic 
backbone and the sole resource for improving the 
people's material and cultural welfare. But, the 
more the national Income is strengtiiened the more 
possibilitie* are provided for the people's well- 
being. The national income grows only when we 
work more and better. Because our economic policy 
is above all, directed to averting the negative con' 
sequences of the undeclared war, for apeedinff ud 
the growth rate of the national income 

We could not only stabilise this rate, but aeh- 
ieved a definite edge over the pre-revoluOon level 
In 1988, the surplus growtii In the national income 
over 1965 was 4 per cert, and now we have exceed- 
dJction *" *^ Industrial pro- 

In the post-revolution yars measures have 
been constantly put into action for elevating the 
level of people's life. The salaries of worken sUte 
employees and teachers have been increased, the 
price of chemical fertiliser supplied by SUte has 
been reduced by 40 per cent, the pur^asin; price 
of cotton and sugarbeet ha* been raised three time*, 
the allocations for tbe development of education, 
medical services and building residential houses 
have been constantly on the rise. 

It la envisaged in the main aspect* of the coun- 
try's socio-economic growth for 1986-90 that in 
future, the salaries cf various categories of worken 
and State employees shal'. be increased sUge by 
stage. The system of dbtribuUon of essential 
goods through coupon* shall be expanded. 

The organisation of supply of workers and- 
employees in State SnsHlutions and organisations 
will Improve noticeably. 

TTie subsequent growth of trade in a bid to en- 
sure the public from the viewpoint of essential 
commodities has also been foreseen. The exchan- 
ge volume of the retail goods In State, mixed, co- 
operative and private sectors will get an Increase 
of six per cent during the current year, as compa- 
red to preceding one. 

Supply of essential goods to fellow citizens will 
meet the needs of the irJiabitants of some of the 



provinces. The factor, latent in this, is the hart 
ships steniming from the undeclared war and, frat 
kly speaking, some of our concerned ministries wor) 
without necessary responsibility to this end. 

Meeting the people's needs from the viewpoin 
of essential goods is J matter of political importan 
ce. We would seriously scrutinize the officials is 
charge for the irrospoacible approach to its aetUe 
ment. 

Another important aspect to ensure the people'' 
life is to control the n«rket prices of essential 
goods. 

After the Revolution, we have faced th< 
price rise, particularly the price of foodst 
uffs. Among numerous other factor* culmin- 
ating to such a state of affairs the major ont 
is the undeclared war. But, despite all this, the 
State adopts all possible measures to nu>nitOr 
and control the prices. 

For instance, in State-run stores important it 
ems of foodstuffs such as bread, flour, sugar, edibi< 
oil, etc., are sold at fixed prices. 

Questions arise why the salary raise in 
thi State sector has fallen behind the pric« 
growth from the viewpoint of its rate, Ani 
whether we can increase the salaries propor 
tionate to the price increase. Under prese- 
nt conditions, the increase- of salaries proportional* 
to price rise brings about adverse result! 
The point is. now the growth rate of prices exceedi 
that of social production. If we do not pav the sal- 
aries in accordance with the growth of work 
productivity, the price rise will be speedier. 

Anyway, the Government has taken all pos- 
sible measures to prevent the price rise. 

Q: Is It proposed that the employees of the bo 
rder districts of the country should be paid Yig 
b«- sirfarics? 

A: Abiding by the resolution of the 

Council of Ministers, the excess salary would 
be paid stage by stage during the current ye- 
ar to workers, employees of productive Institu- 
tions and State organisations for their work un- 
der unproper regional and climatic conditions. 

The State surplus expenses orUy for this 
end will figure cut pnnually to almost 700 milli- 
on Afghanis.In this way 500 Ais will be the 
average monthly increase in the salary of every 
employee. 

It is proposed that deep wells be dug, roads 
and power stations built on the earliest, teachers 
and doctors of medicine sent to province*. 

In the DRA Socio-Ecomnic Growth Plan for 
1987, an allocation of 1.5 bUllon Afs has been 
made for tackling the socio-economic problems in 
the provinces, including the digging of deep we- 
lla building hospital^ schools and reside- 
tial houses. 

The young doctors and medical staff pass th- 
eir military service with full salary in localiti- 
es. 

Similariy. measures will be token to send ex- 
perts to rural areas from among the graduates of 
educational institutions of the DRA. and those 
who return home after completing tiieir educ- 
ation in higher educational institutions abroad. 

Q: CvanAe* say that Bomerons nimuui* and 
slanders are. time and again, spread aaioac 
the people about the change In the Govemmetif^ 

A: Some people do engage themselves In imag- 
inary cabinet makiivg. 

What could be said in this regard? Our ene- 
mies and opponents not only resort to sud) 
flights of fancy but everyday keep themselves 
busy with the formation of provisional and 
other governments. 

In its part the Western mass media too braz- 
enly disseminate these rumours and falae 
irtformation and alander. 

The change and transfer of Cabinet mem- 
bers, whidi occasionally happens on the baai* 
of our needs, is natural. Now, I come to the 
end of the questions raised in last months' sess- 
ion* by the party members. 

I took part in four party aeadona. me 
and other Politburo members of the PDPA CC 
tiiese sessions were really impre**ive . and jo- 
yous meetings with our party comrade* in 
arm*. It is rightly said that all of us have 
become more decisive and powerful after th- 
ese session*. It is a matter of pleasure for me 
that every leader report* to the party, 
organisation as well as the people. What we 
heard and saw In these aesslons were a matt- 
er of happiness that our party has grown to 
this extent and has been turned Into a milita- 
nt powerful and combatant one. 

Such a party in particular can deliver our 
people from tiie tentacles of war and place th- 
em on the path of peace and progress. In all the- 
se days, I think of the fact how anyone of 
us should devotedly strive so as to fulfil the 
Usks the Central Committee and the Politburo, 
headed hy Comrade Najib, have set before us. 

As for as the Council of Ministers is concern- 
ed, we should decisively improve the wo- 
rk method of ev*ry ministry and departm- 
ent fo that all State employees and institution* 
increase their share in realisation of the policy 
of National Reconciliation. 

Thank you for your attention! 



4/15 - BIA - DRA Foreign Minister Abdul 
Wakil left for Havana to take part in 
the Group of 77 Foreign Ministers' meet- 
ing. While there he will sign the first 
DRA-Cuba agreement on economic, scienti- 
fic & technological cooperation. 

- The USSR & the DRA signed a transpor- 
tation protocol for 1987. More ships 
will be used to transport commodities 
between Termez & Hairatan & Shirkhan. 

Two million tons of goods will be shipped 
to Afghanistan this year. 

4/16 - BIA - 5,243 youth are getting a 
medical education in Afghanistan. 

- The DRA has spent Afs.296m for material 
aid for returning Afghans; the public has 
donated Afs. 7^ for the same purpose. 

4/17 - Afghan News (Jamiat) 111,10 - So- 
viet-DRA troops attacked mujahideen in 
the Sholgar district of Balkh. In the 
fighting a mujahideen hospital was de- 
stroyed & many civilians were injured, 
but the invaders retreated after 3 days. 

- LA Times - The Pakistan air force shot 
down a DRA plane north of Miranshah kill- 
ing all 40 passengers aboard. It was the 
second DRA plane shot down in Pakistan 
territory in 4 weeks. 

4/18 - BIA - Raisin & dried fruit exports 
earned $129m for the DRA last year. 
-"Afghan Women & Development" was the 
title of the first 5-day women's seminar 
in Kabul. 

- Sarwar Yurish has been named the new 
president of BIA. 

- The DRA & USSR Chambers of Commerce 
signed an agreement for economic & com- 
mercial expansion for 1987-88. Mongolia 
will provide gratis aid (consumer goods 
& cadre training) to the DRA. 

4/19 - LA Times - Mujahideen crossed the 
Pyandez River, a tributary of the Amu 
Darya, 80 miles south of Dushanbe, & at- 
tacked a Soviet border post on 4/9, ac- 
cording to Tass. The Tass statement was 
the first Soviet acknowledgement of muja- 
hideen claims that they have infiltrated 
into Soviet territory. 

- BIA - The USSR will provide 30m rubles 
worth of assistance to the DRA in the 
fields of public health, education, mass 
media development, etc.; a credit of 50m 



rubles to establish private sector pro- 
ductive units; assistance in other pro- 
jects ranging from leather factories to 
Russian language teachers. 

- Najib told a conference of nat'l entre- 
preneurs tnat DRA per capita income was 
$155-160. 

4/20 - BIA - On 4/8 ''•criminals'*' trained 
in Pakistan set fire to Panj city in the 
USSR killing & injuring a number of So- 
viet citizens. Border posts of the USSR 
were attacked by Hezb-e-Islami members 
on 4/8 & 4/9. 

- Pakistan denied entry to DRA delegates 
to an int'l Pushtu conference in Peshawar. 
"Though the scientific & literary cir- 
cles of the DRA have not got a chance to 
take part in the conference..., work of 
the conference will have a magnificent 
effect on the growth of Pushtu language 

& literature." 

4/20 - Forbes - Comment from Malcolm Forbe 

RETURNING KING KHAN TO THE TOP 
OF AFGHANISTAN 

could end Russia's bloody occupation and remove a m^or 
ninning sore that seriously drains relationships between 
East and West. This solution to that intractable confronta- 
tion has made real progress in secret negotiations between 
Moscow and Washington, with that irrepressible maestro, 
Armand Hammer, playing an important behind-sccnes role. 

He told me the other day — in between his unending 
flights between the principals — that the plan is on both the 
U.S. and U.S.S.R.'s front burners. The king, deposed in 
1973, has enough stature to form a neutral government (a 
la Finland and Austria) that the Kremlin could trust and 

that Afghans could accept. If this peace plan flics, 3 mil- 
lion refugees in Pakistan could return to their country and 
the U.S. could cease sending multimillions in weapons 
and aid to Afghan antiRed fighters. 

If Moscow can get out with a neutral Afghanistan, Soviet 
soldiers would be gone as quickly as they could pack up. 

For Washington, restoration of Afghan independence 
would be a sorely welcomed affirmation that the U.S. has a 
foreign policy that sometimes visibly succeeds. 

4/21 - BIA - The DRA accused the Pakistan 
CID, abetted by the CIA, of organizing a 
conspiracy to assassinate Najib & to make 
it appear that the killing was the result 
of factional differences in the PDPA. The 
DRA security forces are prepared to foil 
these plans. 



4/22 - LA Times - The Soviets have 
launched military operations to wipe 
out settlements in northern Afghani- 
stan, particularly Kunduz & Takhar, in 
retaliation for mujahideen attacks in 
the USSR. 

- BIA - Over 80,000 job opportunities 
await returnees to the DRA. So far 54 
repatriates have been "introduced to 
the productive, commercial & social 
institutions of the DRA." 

- A central blood bank was inaugurated 
in Kabul. It was built with Soviet 
aid plus Afs. 180m from the DRA budget. 

4/23 - BIA - The DRA captured a Stinger 
& other weapons in the Shakardara dis- 
trict of Kabul Province. 

4/24 - PT - An Afghan religious scholar, 
Maulavi Jamilur Rehman, said in an in- 
terview that if former king Zahir Shih 
was thrust on Afghanistan, his fate would 
be worse than that of Babrak & Najib. Reh- 
man claimed that the foundations for Sovie 
aggression were laid during Zahir 's regime 
as he had provided opportunities for 
the Russians to enter Afghanistan. 
Rehman said that the Afghan masses did 
not want even to hear Zahir 's name. 

4/26 - BIA - B"akhtar Airlines received 
the 2 TU-154M passenger planes it pur- 
chased from the USSR. 

- DRA Foreign Minister Abdul Wakil, 
still in Cuba, met with Fidel Castro. 

4/27 - FT - The Soviets have stationed 
8,000 troops in Kabul to enforce strict 
security during the Saur Revolution an- 
niversary celebrations. 

- An election of Hizb-e-Islami officers 
was completed in 20 Afghan provinces; 
elections in Kunduz, Takhar, Baghlan, 
Samangan, Jauzjan, Balkh & Faryab will 
be held next month. 

- BIA - DRA 5t Vietnam journalists sign- 
ed a protocol for cooperation & news 
exchange for 1987-91. 

Najib met with the Foreign Minister of 
Czechoslovakia to discuss matters of 
mutual interest. 

4/29 - LA Times - Pakistan has asked to 
lease American radar surveillance air- 
craft - either AWACs or Hawkeyes: 



4/29 - BIA - Commerce between the DRA & 
Czechoslovakia reached $90m last year. 

- Najib: "It is better to sit around 

a table of talks for a hundred times than 
to come across to a threshold of war & 
dispute . " 

- Manchester (CT) Herald - Jack Anderson 
reports that the mujahideen are lucky if 
they receive even 40% of the covert funds 
the CIA & the Saudis send them (see 5/11 & 
p. 9 ). The CIA claims an 80% delivery 
rate but there is no CIA official in Pesha- 
war to check: 

Paidstani officials insisted that they wotUd allow 
closer CIA contact with the mujaheddin, 
^ticularly to check on thearms supply line. But 
Uiey said the CIA has never taken them up on this 
♦ffer. 

IN FACT, OITR sources said that CIA officials in 
Islamabad, ihe Palcistani capital, are forbidden 
their superiors to ask the mujaheddin about arms 
deliveries. The only existing direct contact' 
between the CIA and the mujaheddin fighters in 
Pakistan is through former Army personnel hire4 
by the CIA to train the Afghans in the use of 
American Stinger anti-aircraft missiles. 

5/1 - PT - Soviet KGB head Victor Chevrof 
visited the Soviet-Afghan border to check 
security following mujahideen attacks in 
the area. 

5/2 - BIA - The DRA protested to Iran over 
an attack on 4/23 on the DRA Embassy in 



n 



Tehran by "an armed terroristic grou 

- The DRA has asked the UN Sec'y Gen'l 
to persuade Pakistan & Iran to allow DRA 
delegations to visit refugees in these 
countries. (See 5/10 & 5/28) 

- NYT - The DRA said it shot down a Paki- 
stani 1-16 jet fighter near Khost. Paki- 
stani authorities 



SOVIET UNION 



CHINA 




The Administration official said 
that it would cost Pakistan less to 
lease the planes than to buy them. 
Under a lease, American crews 
would man the aircraft, keeping 
them far enough away from the 



Iwrder to avoid combat. A lease 
arrangement also might be less 
threatening to India because 
Washington could provide assur- 
ances that the planes would be 
operated only on the Afghanistan 
border. 

4 



said the incident 
occurred 4/29 when 2 
Pakistani jets inter- 
cepted 6 DRA aircraft 
violating Pakistani 
air space. The jet 
was shot down over 
Miram Shah; the 
pilot bailed out & 
landed uninjured in 
Pakistan. 

5/3 - BIA - The 8th 
meeting of the joint 
Afghan-Indian econo- 



Lo8 Angeles Times 

mic commission began in Kabul. 



5/4 - FT - In the past 4 months mu- 
jahideen claim to have downed 177 DRA 
& Soviet planes & helicopters, killed 
or injured over 9,000 troops & captured 
2,035, including 3 Soviet pilots. 2,132 
Afghan soldiers & officers have joined 
the mujahideen. There has been fierce 
fighting in Herat the past few weeks & 
the Shehr-i-Nau area of Herat city re- 
portedly has been reduced to rubble. 

- NYT - The China Press Agency reported 
that Babrak Karmal was arrested & im- 
prisoned in Pul-i-Charkhi jail after 
having been under house arrest "for 
some time." The order for his arrest 
came from the RC. 

- BIA - " Babrak Karmal, member of the 
PDPA CC left Kabul for the USSR at the 
invitation & advice of physicians." 
Prior to his departure Babrak met with 
Najib & other Politburo members. He 
was seen off at the airport by Saleh 
Moh'd Zerai, Noor Ahmad Noor, Mah- 
moud Baryalai, Pavel Muzhaev (Soviet 
Ambassador to the DRA) & others. 

5/5 - Afghan News (Jamiat) III, 10.- 
Younus Khalis , — ^ 
leader of Hezb-e- 
Islami, was elect- 
ed spokesman of 
the Islamic Alli- 
ance. The term of 
the spokesman was 
extended from 3 
to 6 months. 

- BIA - The RC 
Presidium has ap- 
proved concessionii 
& exemptions on tax 
arrears on resi- 
dences, water, telephone bills & bank 
interest for Afghans who return home. 

- The RC & the DRA Writers Union de- 
scribed the death of Khalilullah Khali- 
li (see 5/14) as a great loss & have 
sent condolence messages to cultural 
institutions & to Khalili's family. 

5/6 - LA Times - Soviet air force pi- 
lots were reported to have bombed a 
DRA military post accidentally on 4/20, 
killing about 100 soldiers. 

- NYT - On defections in Herat, Steven 
Weisman reported: 

In Herat, officials said a major suc- 
cess had been achieved because two 
important field commanders of one o# 
the main guerrilla groups had defected 
since the beginning of the year, bring- 
ing 2,500 men with thera. 



(See pp. 11, 
12 & 16 for 
further re- 
ports from 
Herat.) 




Guerrilla leaders said in Pakistan re- 
cently that they doubted that these 
leaders were important or that they 
had been followed by more than a few 
men. In any case, they added, many 
guerrilla leaders defect to the Govern- 
ment only to rejoin the insurgency*!! 
forces later on. 

The American reporters asked re- 
peatedly to interview the two former 
guerrilla leaders in Herat, Syed Ahmad 
and Abdul Ghani Timuri, both attached 
to the Islamic Peoples group. But offi- 
cials said they were in the field and not 
available. 

5/7 - 3TA - A flood in the Cha-Aab district 
in Takhar destroyed 200 houses, 1,000 animals 
& 500 hectares of farm land. "The current 
Afghan year is rather a rainy one as com- 
pared with previous years as a result of which 
the mountains & its folds are full of snow 
& there is sufficient water for agriculture." 

- Afghan News (Jamiat) III, 10 - Members 
of the Islamic Alliance met with French 
Foreign Minister Jean Bernard Raimond in 
Pakistan to discuss the Afghan situation. 
[The DRA protested to the French charge' in 
Kabul.] 

5/8 - FT - France will provide 6,000 tons 
of wheat for Afghan refugees in Pakistan. 

- The Geneva talks will not be resumed this 
month. The failure of the DRA's "reconcili- 
ation" program was reported to be one cause 
of the "dillydallying." (See 5/20) 

- Gulbuddin Hekmatyar proposed that the 
Russians should leave in a limited time 
frame; Soviet forces should return to their 
main bases - Shindand, Begram, etc., & 
begin their withdrawal from those points; 
an interim gov't, acceptable to the muja- 
hideen should be formed to supervise the 
withdrawal; &..."all military officers who 
have joined their nation should be given 
appropriate posts & their ranks restored." 
When these conditions are fulfilled the 
mujahideen would prepare to announce a 
"state of waiting" - not a cease fire. The 
mujahideen will keep their military bases 
until the Soviets have left, the interim 
gov't relieved & the Afghans have the right 
of self-determination without outside 
influence . 

- A car bomb went off in Kabul's central 
bazaar yesterday. There was some specu- 
lation that it was set off by Babrak sup- 
porters. No injuries were reported. 

- Construction has begun on underground 
hangars for planes at Herat & Kandahar 
airports to protect them from mujahideen 
attacks . 

- Najib reportedly told Kabul Univ. students 
that ex-king Zahir Shah might return to 
Afghanistan. 



5/9 - BIA - In the last Afghan year 112 
"mobile sanitary teams" provided health 
services to 26,600 people in Balkh Pro- 
vince; 120 foreign films were "trans- 
lated" into Dari & Pushtu. A dispatch 
from Delhi says that India supports the 
DRA's nat'l reconciliation program & is 
launching a support campaign titled 
"US & Pakistan, Hands Off Afghanistan." 
Sultan Ali Keshtmand inaugurated the 
Press Center of the DRA Union of Journa- 
lists . 

- Kayhan Int'l - Sources predict that 
this year the mujahideen will launch the 
fiercest offensives of the 8-year-old 
war. Mujahideen leaders said signifi- 
cant numbers of Soviet & DRA troops are 
being deployed to outposts in frontier 
areas in an intensified effort to inter- 
cept incoming guerrilla units. 

5/10 - PT - The DRA wants to send a dele- 
gation to visit refugee camps in Paki- 
stan (see 5/2) to draw up "concrete & 
constructive proposals" for the refugees 
to return home. India reports that the 
DRA is willing to extend its "cease fire" 
for 6 more months. 

5/11 - BIA - The JjIA & Bulgaria signed 
a protocol to increase trade. The Higher 
Education CoTnmittees of the DRA & the 
USSR signed an agreement whereby the So- 
viets will give the DRA 7m rubles to e- 
quip technical schools & to build new 
vocational schools. A center for small 
handicraft has been set up in Kabul to 
help private entrepreneurs & to find jobs 
for returning expatriates. 

- LA Times - Mujahideen elections: 

Afghan rebels plan to hold elec- 
tions in Afghanistan and among 
exiles to choose a council that will 
draft an Islamic constitution and 
pick a leader of an interim govern- 
ment for Afghanistan after a Soviet 
withdrawal. Yunis Khalis, spokes- 
man for a divided alliance of seven 
Pakistan -based rebel groups, said 
in Islamabad, Pakistan, that the 
election will take about six months 
to organize. He said the council is to 
include 270 representatives elected 
by guerrillas in Afghanistan and 50 
approved by Afghan refugees in 
I^aikistan and Iran. 



- PT - A group of foreign journalists, mem- 
bers of a tour organized by Moscow, were 
told to leave Afghanistan 48 hours early. 
They were told they were lucky to have been 



allowed to visit Khost. The tour, the 3rd 
in the past 8 months, was originally de- 
layed for a week before being allowed into 
Afghanistan. (See pp. 11-22) 

- Mujahideen attacked Khad headquarters in 
Kandahar on the night of 4/27, when Saur 
Revolution anniversary celebrations were 
in full swing, and razed a major part of 
the building. 

- Manchester (CT) He rald - Jack Anderson 
reported that Saudi Arabia's secret 
matching-funds agreement with the CIA on 
military aid to the mujahideen had strings 
attached. Much of the $1.56b Saudi aid 
has gone to Saudi-favored guerrilla groups. 
Reportedly the Saudi contribution has 
matched US Congressional appropriations 

$ for $. In addition individual Saudis 
have given millions to their pet guerrilla 
leaders. The Saudi 's favorites are the 
more conservative groups - those least 
favorable to the West. Sayyaf's group has 
received 20% of the CIA-Saudi aid even 
though it has only 2% of the total muja- 
hideen strength. Anderson also claims 
that the secret Swiss bank account - which 
contained over $10m from Iran arms sales 
profits - was a CIA account containing 
$500;n intended for the Afghan mujahideen. 

5/12 - PT - A Pakistan Press reporter 
says "An int'l plot is being hatched to 
impose Zahir Shah, the former Afghan monarch, 
in Afghanistan, but this time as head of 
a communist-dominated gov't. Contact with 
the ex-king was initiated by the Soviets 
& supported by Western gov'ts, most ac- 
tively the United Kingdom." 

5/13 - Hartford Courant - Constant fighting 
has been reported around Kabul. The Soviets 
fired flares as a precaution against heat- 
seeking anti aircraft missiles & a falling 
flare started a grass fire on the US Em- 
bassy grounds nearly igniting fuel tanks 
at the neighboring Turkish Embassy. 

- NYT - Western diplomats say that 3 bomb- 
ings in Kabul this month may have been 

inspired by Babrak's removal to Moscow. 

Diplomats said strains in the Kabul 
Government appeared to be caused by 
disagreement over party patronage 
and how much to reach out to non- 
party groups for political support 

Western diplomats today say that 
there is evidence that Mr. Karm*al and 
Mr. Najib lead separate sub-factions 
within the Parcham group, but that 
divisions had also arisen within the 
Khalq group when Mr. Najib released 
several of its members from prison in 
a recent bid for their support 



Despite Mr. Najib's apparently firm 
control, diplomats say there has been 
evidence for months of discontent 
•bout the sidelining of Mr. Karmal, 
who has long enjoyed support among 
the party rank and file. 
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5/14 - BIA - The 
DRA claims that 
ca. 50,000 Af- 
ghans have re- 
turned home since 
the policy of 
nat'l reconci- 
liation. 

- FT - In a BBC 
interview, Zahir 
Shah said that 
if the Afghan 
people invited 
him he would be 
ready to return home. He said civil 
war would not break out after the So- 
viet troops withdrawal but that the 
future Afghan Gov't would cooperate 
with the USSR with a guarantee of 
non-interference . 

- An Ittehad-i-Islami spokesman said 
the Soviets have "wasted" 80% of the 
forests of Afghanistan in the past 7 
years & that they had launched a plan 
to clear the forests in the border 
provinces . 

- NYT - Khalilullah Khalili died 

KhaliluUah Khalili. an Afghan poet on 5/4: 
and diplomat who had been living in 
exile since 1979, died on May 4 in Isla- 
mabad, Pakistan. He was 79 years old. 

Mr. Khalili was a poet of interna- 
tional reputation, and many of his 
works were translated into English. He 
was the author of more than 50 works, 
including histories. 

After the Communist takeover in Af- 
ghanistan, he became known as the 
poet of the Afghan resistance with the 
publication of his collection, "Blood 
and Tears." His last volume of poetry, 
"Nights of Exile," was published sev- 
eral months ago in Pakistan. 

Mr. Khalili was born in Kabul. He 
was a professor of history and litera- 
ture at Kabul University until 1949, 
when he became Minister of Informa- 
tion and Culture. He served in Parlia- 
ment and in 1963 became a diplomat, 
serving abroad. He resigned after 
Soviet troops entered Afghanistan in 
1979. . ^ 

He spent several years in the United 
States, returning to Pakistan last year. 

5/15 - PT - A time-bomb exploded in 
a bus iiT'Peshawar yesterday killing 7 
& injuring 46, many of whom were Af- 
ghan refugees. 

5/17 - PT - Babrak Karmal reportedly 
was tryTng to escape to Pakistan when 
he was arrested in early May in front 
of the Chinese Embassy in Kabul. Khad 
got wind of his scheme. (See 5/4 & 
FORUM XV, 1 , p. 8, 12/2.) 



5/17 - BIA - An int'l Koran reading contest 
will be held in Kabul the last 10 days of 
Rama z an. 

- Soviet Trade Minister Aristov & DRA Trade 
Minister Sayed Amanuddin Amin met in Kabul 
to discuss expanding trade relations in- 
cluding the opening of an Afghan handicraft 
store in Moscow. 

- The Nangarhar Provincial Committee for 
Nat'l Reconciliation has set up 3 Peace 
Zones in the province where "armed opposing 
elements can meet their relatives a day in 
a week." 

5/18 - The USSR & the DRA signed an agreement 
to improve commercial, technical & economic 
cooperation between the 2 countries. 

- Najib was one of the participants in a 
mourning ceremony for 13 Spinzar Construction 
Enterprise workers who were "martyred by 
extremists " on 5/14. 

5/20 - UN Press Release - On the Geneva talks 
Diego Cordovez said that efforts for a poli- 
tical solution were moving on 2 tracks - the 
Geneva process & discussion & debate among 
the Afghans themselves. He said that a diplo- 
matic discussion could resolve all the pro- 
blems but that the debate had forced the Af- 
ghans to "face the reality of a proximate 
settlement." "You cannot postpone a round 
of talks which has not been scheduled," he 
said. VJhen he had suggested in March that 
the parties meet in May he had 
not realized that it would be 
Ramazan. He said he felt the 
time frame could be settled 
but that now the debate among 
the Afghans was "of the es- 
sence." Afghans, now faced 
with the reality of a settle- 
ment, must talk among them- 
selves. 

~ LA Times - Mujahideen shot down 3 heli- 
copters near Kabul in early May. On 5/9 a 
mujahideen attack on Qarabagh provoked heavy 
Soviet reprisals on the town causing heavy 
civilian casualties. 

5/21 - NYT - Gorbachev hinted that ex-king 
Zahir Shah might be acceptable to the Soviets 
as part of a coalition gov't in Afghanistan 
after a Soviet withdrawal. 




In the interview with L'Unita^con- 
ducted Monday and published hereto- 
day, Mr. Gorbachev said the Soviet 
Union would not insist on continued 
political influence over the Afghan gov- 
ernment as a condition for withdraw- 
ing its 115,000 troops. 

He said the coalition government Mr. 
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"He was not regarded as terribly ef- 
fective," the diplomat said. "But peo- 
ple have to group around somebody, 
and when you talk about national lead- 
ers, there's really nobody else alive." 

Mr. Gorbachev did not indicate how 
much power the King or other new 
"partners" would wield in a coalition. 
His remarks also did not address other 
deeply divisive questions about a fu- 
ture government, including the role to 
be played by the Afghan Communist 
Party and Mr. Najib. 



Najib has proposed as part of his "na- 
tional reconciliation program" could 
be neutral and could embrace "most 
diverse political forces." 

"The Soviet Union does not and will 
not interfere in matters of where Af- 
ghan comrades will seek partners for 
the realization of the national reconcili- 
ation program: in their own country, 
among refugees and emigrants 
abroad, or maybe in your own country, 
Italy," the Soviet leader said. 

A Western d.plomat questioned to- 
day whether the King would have much 
popular appeal now. 

5/24 - PT - The USSR yielded to a UN request to in- 
vestigate the human rights situation in Afghanistan 
& voted to extend the mandate of UN special rappor- 
teur Felix Ermacora for a year. 

- Younus Khalis said that the mujahideen are reac^ 
to negotiate directly with the Soviets but that 3rd 
parties would not be acceptable in the discussiorfs . 

- Gorbachev rejected as "profoundly erroneous" the 
suggestion that Moscow would always wish to see Af- 
ghanistan in its "sphere of influence." 

5/28 - FT - Pakistan rejected the DRA proposal to 
send a team to visit Afghan refugees (see 5/2 & 
5/10). However, Pakistan said it would give full 
cooperation to the UN in ascertaining if any of 
the refugees wished to return home. 

5/29 - PT - Western diplomats said that Najib wanted 
to do away with Babrak but Moscow wouldn't let him. 
They think Najib will soon make cabinet changes in 
order to strengthen his regime. 

5/31 • IIYT - The USSR ousted 
Defense Minister Sergei So- 
kolov & Air Defense Mini- 
ster Aleksandr Koldunov. 
Sokolov was replaced by 
Dmitri Yazov who was com- 
mander of the Soviet Central 
Asian Military District in 
the early 1980s "which sug- 
gests he may have played 
some role in the Soviet 
military intervention in 
Afghanistan." Sokolov was 
identified by the US as the 
military commander in charge 
of the Sovie t ent ry into 
Kabul. 





Dmitri T. Yazov 



Tass via Assotiaied Press 
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I j Sergpi L. Sokolov^ 



6/2 - FT - Mujahideen repelled 
a large-scale Soviet/DRA air 
St ground offensive in the Jaji 
region of Paktia. Prof. Say- 
yaf commanded the battle which 
lasted from 4/26-31. Sayyaf 
said it was the most severe 
battle this year with the most 
massive high altitude bombing 
by the Soviets. (See 6/3) 

6/3 - PT - Soviets dropped 
commandos into Jaji hoping 
to capture Prof. Sayyaf. 

6/12 - NYT - Pres. Reagan in 
a press conference after the 
Venice meetings: 

So too, it's absolutely essential thai 
we continue to seek progress from the 
Soviets in the human rights area, as 
well as regional conflicts, especially 
Afghanistan. As we said in our state- 
ment, the new expressions of open- 
ness from the Soviets are welcomed 
but it's time to see if their actions an- 
as forthcoming, 

[Ve heard on the radio that 
the leaders meeting in Venice 
called for a withdrawal of 
Soviet troops from Afghanistan 
but we did not see any state- 
ment to that effect in print. 
Ed.] 

- NYT - Kabul Radio reported 
that guerrillas firing Stinger 
missiles shot down an Afghan 
passenger plane on 6/11. All 
53 passengers & crew of the 
Antonov-26 were killed. The 
plane was flying from Qalat 
to Kabul & was hit above 
Shahjui. 

X 
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The WASHINGTON 
that more 



POST reporte( 
Stingers are goinj 
to Afghanistan. Our article 



came from the 4/5 HARTFORD 
COURANT. 

WASHINGTON — The Reagan 
administration is sending seven anti- 
communist Afghan rebel group:^ 
about 60^ sopiasticated Stinger anti- 
aircraft imi:>siies, including some 
copies of ii more accurate later mod- 
el, admiAistration and other sources 
familiar with the program say. 
! The sudden increase in deploy- 
ment of Stingers to a large number 
of Afghan rebel groups, and the loos- 
er procedures now reportedly gov- 
erning who gets them, is raising re- 
Hewed concern among some 
congressmen and those involved in 
the program that the weapon will 
fail into the hands of Iran or terror- 
ists in U»e Middle East linked to 
Tehran. 

Sen. Dennis EX^Concini, D-Ariz. 
said in an interview earlier this week 
that he has received a classified re- 
port from the General Accounting 
Office on the safeguards attached to 
Stingers being sent or sold abroad. 
: The senator said he is not opposed 
to arming the Afghan rebels with 
Stingers, tut is worried about "keep- 
ing them from the black market." 

Army Chief of Staff Gen. John A. 
Wickham Jr. and lawmakers such as 
DeConcini have expressed concern 
in the past that Stingers migiit find 
their way onto the black market and 
into the hands of terrorists who 
might seek to use the sophisticated 
weapon, with its 3-mile range, to 
shoot down a civilian airliner. 

Afghanistan and Pakistan are well 
known for their thriving and uncon- 
trolled arms bazaars. 

One source familiar with the U.S. 
Stinger training program fcr the 
rebels said the initial proceduies for 
assuring tight control no longir are 
being followed with the same rigor. 
In addition, so many Stingers are 
arriving in Pakistan that there is a 
problem of storing the weapons safe- 
ly, he said. 

The source said that when tlie pro- 
gram began late last summer, each 
four-man rebel unit, after a six- to 
eight-week framing course, was giv- 
en just one launcher and one missile 
at a time. Before another missile 
was released, the unit had to return 
and show it still had the launcher. 

Now, he said, more than one mis- 
sile is being handed out at a time and 
the Stinger sometimes is being given 
to groups that liave not had suffi- 
cient training. 

Another worrisome problem, he 
said, is that the Stinger will fall into 
the hapds of pro-Iranian rebel 



groups that nught turn it over to 
terrorists. This danger has in- 
creased, he said, because the United 
States is handing out the weapon to 
all seven factions in the U.S. -backed 
Afghan Alliance, and because Iran is 
infiltrating the factions • 

Buoyed by the initial success of 
the Afghan rebels in shooting down 
Afghan and Soviet aircraft, the Rea- 
gan administration has adopted a 
new strategy of arming all the U.S.- 
supported groups with the Stinger in 
a bid to increase pressure on the 
Soviet Union to withdraw its 115,000 
troops. Pentagon sources say. 

Jack Anderson reported in 
the MANCHESTER (CT) HERALD 
on 4/27 that the CIA ' 
botched it: 

WASHINGTON - Afghan freedom fighters used 
up their modest supply of American Stinger 
anti-aircraft missiles more than three months ago 
and have received no replacements, despite 
reports to the contrary. This has seriously crippled 
their fight against thp Soviet invaders of their 
country 

That's not all. The anti-Soviet mujaheddin were 
drastically shorted on the Stingers and launchers 
they did get: only 100 missiles instead of 150, and 
only 28 launchers instead of 50. The CIA simply 
didn't deliver what Congress 9ppar«»ntly ordered it 
to. 

The Stinger scandal is one of several Indications 
that the CIA is botching — perhaps deliberately — 
its biggest covert assistance program since the 
Vietnam War. We were alerted by sources within 
the agency who claim that millions of dollars in 
Afghan military aid has been wasted or misused. 
We began an invesugation, mcsuding a trip by D^/ie 
Van Atta to the Afghan-Pakistani border. 

From sources in Washington and in Peshawar 
(the Pakistani city that is headquarters for most of 
the mujaheddin units) , we learned that the CIA has 
bungled the secret supply line to a mind-boggling 
degree. The agency's mismanagement is 
particularly mystifying in light of the broad 
bipartisan support for the Afghan guerrillas both in 
Congress and the country at large. 

For years after the Soviet Invasion in December 
1979, the Afghan guerrillas begged the United 
States for an anti-aircraft weapon that could shoot 
down or scare away the Soviet warplanes and 
helicopter gunships that were devastating their 
fighting units and the villages that supported them. 

The CIA grudgingly produced some Soviet SATs, 
short-range surface-to-air missiles of dubious 
reliability. The agency compounded the 
ineffectiveness of the weapons by issuing precise, 
wrongheaded orders for their use: One or more 
rebels hiding near Soviet-run airports are supposed 
to stand up and fire when a plane takes off, 
c The mujaheddin W%1ifim/uM^ - ^fa ^*^>fl>fe> 
Not only was it almost certainly tuiddal, but It 
missed the whole point of their request for 
anti-aircraft missiles. The Afghans wanted the 
weapons to protect their supply convoys and 



friendly villages from Soviet strafing attacks. 

But as one intelligence source put It, Bie CIA 
"had a boxscore mentality, just like the body-count 
mentality in Vietnam." No airoort attacks, do 
missiles. 

When the Afghans complained that the SA7s were 
no good, their CIA suppliers disagreed* pointing out 
that the Viet Cong had used them with devastating 
effecrs in Vietnam The mujaheddin tried to 
explain the crucial terrain difference: In Vietnam, 
the guerrillas could hide in heavily canopied 
Jungles until American helicopters were hovering 
practically overhead. They couldn't miss. 

But there are no protective Jun^es in 
Afghanistan. The guerrillas must take what cover 
they can in gullies on the barren hillsides some 
distance from their targets. 

Determined congressional friends of the 
mujaheddin finally overcame the resistance of the 
CIA and Pentagon officials who "didn't want their 
fancy toys going to some ragheads." 
as one source put it, and forced the 

shipment of Stingers in the 
spring of 1986. 

For a while the mujaheddin used 
the Stingers with great effectiveness, 
achieving a 80 percent kill ratio 
The Soviets radically changed their 
air operations in eastern 
Afghanistan — and last December 
closed their airfield at Jalalabad, 
between Kabul and the Khyber Pass. 
But then, in the first week of January, 
the supply of Stingers stopped - 
and the mujaheddin ran out the 
missiles a week later. The Soviets 
quickly realized what had happened, 
and reopened the Jalalabad airfield, 
capable of handling 300 or more 
aircraft. 

The CIA still insisted on its airport 
attach policy — they assigned 10 
launcners each to use againsi 
the Kabul and Bagram airfields, 
and eight to the /alalabad airfield. 



But from the same source 
on May 4 : 

Occasion^ly. the Central 
Intelligence Agency does something 
right. At leas^ that's our edict on 
their ultra-secret program to 
counterfeit millions of dollars in 
Afghan money. 

The CIA has been churning out the 
counterfeit "afghanis" - as the 
denomination is known in Soviet- 
occupied Afghanistan — for several 
years it began with the acquisition of 
an excellent set of plates that produces 
bills without blemish^ 
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